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A FATHER OF RECORDS. 





James Stewart, founder of the world-famous 
building and contracting firm of James Stewart & 
Co., with main offices at St. Louis, Mo., and 
branches at Pittsburg, Pa., and New Orleans, La., 
died at Pittsburg July 5, and there passed to rest 
the father of records in the contracting and con- 
struction world. 

The record of this firm in carrying out difficult 
feats of construction is but little short of mirac- 
ulous. There was never a job too big or 
too difficult for them to tackle, and in 
undertakings where time was a great ob- 
ject they have startled the whole world, 
making records that have not only brought 
unstinted praise of American push and en- 
ergy from the older countries and inspired 
writers to the weaving of romance around 
facts, but should also serve as an inspira- 
tion and object lesson to young men, and 
help to obliterate from their vocabulary 
the word “can’t.” 

But, before the records come the man, 
the father of the records, James Stewart, 
who was not only the pathfinder and foun- 
der of the firm, but gave to the world sons 
with the inherent energy of the father, 
and trained them up so that the work 
should continue and the distinguishing 
light of the father should shine even 
brighter in the sons. 

Mr. Stewart was a Scotchman, a fellow 
countryman of Robert Burns and Sir 
Walter Scott, being born at Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1822. His con- 
structive talents were inherited from 
sturdy ancestors, who were the first to 
open granite quarries in Aberdeenshire. 
Harbors and wharves at London, Liverpool 
and Leith were built by them, and the 
monument to Nelson in Trafalgar Square, 
London, as well as Balmoral Castle, built 
for Queen Victoria, stand as evidence of 
their ability in the monumental and build- 
ing lines. 

James Stewart, the deceased, settled in 
Kingston, Canada, in 1843, and soon estab- 
lished a large architectural and building 
business in that province. He remained 
in Canada twenty-two years, and for six years, 
under appointment, acted as Building Commis- 
sioner of the government, during which time he 
was occupied in supervising the construction of 
the New Parliament Building at Ottawa, Canada. 
While constructing this work Mr. Stewart also 
erected the government building at Ottawa and 
the Episcopal Cathedral in that city. 

He was married in Kingston in 1844 to Miss 
Mary Lyall, daughter of William Lyall, and the 
designer of the Parliament House in Kingston. 
His wife survives him, and also his children, three 


sons and three daughters. The sons are: John L., 
Alexander M., and James C. Stewart; the daugh- 
ters are: Mrs. Robert L. Fosberg, Mrs. Mary E. 
Woodward and Mrs. Charles E. Budd. 

In 1865, Mr. Stewart became a resident of the 
city of St. Louis, where he has since resided at 
4010 West Bell Place. He was a man of splendid 
physique, having large expressive blue eyes, a high 
forehead, a well-shaped nose and broad chin, and 
a countenance genial and sympathetic. He was 
endowed with an analtyical intellect, a wll as 





JAMES STEWART. 


firm as the granite of his native Scotland; possess- 
ed of immense magnetism, boundless energy, love 
for mankind and faith in God. 

Several years ago he formed a partnership with 
his son, Alexander M. Stewart, under the style of 
James Stewart & Co., but for the last fifteen years 
he has retired from business, and the firm of 
James Stewart & Co. has been conducted by Alex- 
ander M. Stewart, J. C. Stewart and John L. 
Stewart. 

When Galveston was engulfed by a tidal wave 
this firm was on the ground at work in seventy- 


two hours and constructed three miles of seawall, 
rebuilt cotton compresses, grain elevators, wharves 
and other large structures, without impeding the 
entry to the harbor of a single ship while the work 
was in progress. 

When the skyscraper style of building came into 
vogue, James Stewart was one of the pioneers in 
their erection, and since then has erected a num- 
ber of them in various cities. One of the feats of 
the firm was the construction of the Pittsburg 
Exposition buildings last year, within a time so 
brief that it was a surprise to architects 
and engineers, the entire work having 
been completed, from excavation until the 
buildings were turned over to the man- 
agers of the society within four months. 

Where the firm stands out most prom- 
inently is in rush work, and where there 
is a rush job too big for any body else to 
tackle, Stewart has always been the man. 
They made a rush record in building a 
grain elevator at Chicago during an excit- 
ing time in the wheat market, that formed 
the ground work for a great story called 
“Calumet K,” published serially last year 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 

It was J. C. Stewart, the Junior James 
Stewart, of this house and a true son of 
his father, that went to England, and not 
only startled the English trades people, 
but opened the eyes of the world to what 
a man could do in the construction of a 
plant for the British Westinghouse Co. He 
took hold of a contract there that the 
British contractors said would require 
from four to five years to complete and 
finished it up in a little more than six 
months. Some idea of the magnitude of 
this building contract may be had from 
the cost of the building, which was $7,500,- 
000.00. Bricklayers who had been laying 
brick at the rate of 400 a day in England, 
and had established that as a standard, 
were taught to lay 2,000 a day; carpenters 
and other trades people were taught quick- 
step time, and all England was aroused 
and gave praise to American energy. 

And now, the father of it all has gone 
to rest, but has left behind him the best 
inheritance any man can leave to his chil- 
dren and to the world—a proper equipment 
mentally and physically to make their own way. 

Of what he left in the way of money or property, 
though it was probably a fair amount, there has 
been practically no mention in the many news- 
paper tributes to him, making a notable exception 
to a rule cited, and said to exist by virtue of com- 
mon practice, in recent complaints that news- 
papers show partiality to the man of money, or 
who has been a noted money-maker, and proves 
that when a man achieves that which is of greater 
importance than mere money-getting, the money 
end is lost sight of. 
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CHAS. ALLIS, President. E, H. BALL, Secretary. B. F, HORSTING, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO.|, . 


Leather Belting Specialists. 
‘““RELIANCE”’ 


THE PEER. 


Belts for BALL MILLS. Belts for TUBE MILLS. 
Belts for GRIFFIN MILLS. 
PGEJORDPNM 
OFFICE AND FACTORY — 


67-69 S. Canal Street, | CHICAGO. 
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MACOMBER AND WHYTE ROPE CO. 


oe MANUFACTURERS OF eal 


WIRE ROPE 


FOR USE IN ALL 


| FROCK PRODUCTS] 


~ Main Offices and Warehouse, 19 and 21 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. | Factories: COAL CITY, ILLINOIS. ® P 
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BORDON FOUNDRY & MAGHINE CO, | The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons WIf’g Co. 


TT. JOSEPH, MO., 


me Stone? Marble 










| ve 7 “Sop ome ls Saw Mill Builders of Complete Gypsum and Cement @ & 
—- Machiner Plaster Mills, Rock Crushers, Calcining 
ie vast 2 a ys Kettles, Plaster Mixers, Hair Pickers, 
ken a Ko / Derricks Elevating and Conveying Machinery, Power 
=~ and Transmitting Machinery of all kinds. :: :: 
Quarry 
<a Hoists, ENTERPRISE, KANSAS. 
Etc, 
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CRUSHING and GRINDING 

















=== MACHINERY 





36 inch Vertical. Emery’ Mill. 


THE FASTEST FINE GRINDER. 


CAPACITY 


TO 


TONS PER HOUR, 





Will reduce nearly any material to a powder, without screens. 


Our Machinery is unequaled for crushing or grinding T.imestone, Lime, Phosphate, Gypsum, Talc, Shale, Clay, Cement, 
Coal, Slurry, Brick, Ore, Barytes, Chalk, Chrome, Iron Ore, Chemicals, Colors, Foundry Facings, Graphite, Lead, Litharge, 
Manganese, Marble, Ochres, Paints, Sand, Salt, Slate, Soda, Soapstone, Whiting, Sawdust, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF 
THE Most ComMPLeteE LINE OF Rock REDUCING MAcHINERY MANUFACTURED. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., 


119 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARRISON SUPPLY COMPANY, 


32 India Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 


Chilled Steel Shot 


Sawing and Rubbing Greaite, Freestone and Marble. 


Warranted Superior to all Other Brands. 
A Large Stock Constantly on Hand < 


ALSO 
Carborundum, Emery, Puttypowder, Etc. 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS FOR 


GRANITE POLISHERS. 


Every hand polisher of Granite and Marble should write for in- 
formation regarding our “Combination Box.” 


SAMPLES AND PRICES NATHAN C. HARRISON, General Agent. 


UPON APPLICATION. se 
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BANNER CEMENT CoO., 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS BANNER BRAND OF 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT. 


Guaranteed that 90 per cent. will pass a 
ten thousand Mesh Sieve. —————— 


WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MASONIC TEMPLE, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





ASH GROVE 
WHITE LIME ASSOCIATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade 
White Lime. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 














Ov Page, One Insertion, sold $1,000.00 worth of Machinery. Let us have your contract for space 
beginning with the September issue. Rates on application. 
THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 412 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 














STUCCO RETARDER. 


We can supply both ) 
LIME AND CEMENT TRADES 








We manufacture the strongest 
and most uniform retarder on the 
market. We pay freight on all 
sample orders and guarantee our 
goods to be equal, if not superior, 
to any on the market ...... .. .. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE BINNS STUCCO RETARDER CO. 


UHRICHSVILLE, OHIO. 





= WITH 


Staves, Hoops and Heading 


and will be glad to have you ask us 
for prices delivered on car at your station. 


Ghe Bibb Broom Corn Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























REGRINDING 
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Made of 
77, dun Metal, are FUEL COST. Foll information will be forwarded on 
passed wherethorougis 
reliable service is the first requi- 
site. In screw and flange ends for request. 


200 and 350 lbs. working pressure, % 
inch up. A trial order demonstrates 
their peculiar fitness and invariably re- 
sults in their adoption. These valves are 
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: PROBLEMS 


LUNKENHEIMER = TO BE SOLVED? 


The ELDRED PROCESS for LIME BURNING displaces 
wood with bituminous slack coal, with a large SAVING in 


COMPLETE TESTING LABORATORIES 








BOSTON, MASS. LIME? 


THE SOLUTION OF MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 





extensively used and in continuous ser- 
vice in the United States Navy, locomo- 


2442 
efooteets 


FOR ANALYSES OF ROCK AND LIME. SPECIALTY. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MANUFACTURERS A 








tives, lake and river boats, high-pressure 
i power plants, etc. Specify Lunkenheimer Make 


THE HE LUNKENHEIMER ef ¢) 
CINCINNATI. U.S.A 
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BYRON ELDRED, 


Offices and Laboratories: = = 


Mechanical Engineer, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Publishers, 


e BE. H. DEFEBAUGH.,............... President and Manager. 


Fe GROW TAGE 5.5 oe cccccecccvccsscnces Vice President. 
PRED W. RUGG,..... .cccccecescccccccccccce 0sccee OGROGAy. 





A monthly trade journal devoted to the interests 
of the manufacturers and dealers in rock products 
and kindred lines, including Lime, Cement, Salt, 
Sand, Slate, Granite, Marble, Sandstone, Grind- 
stones, Artificial Stone, Emery Stone, Quarries, 
Monuments, Manganese, Asphalt, Phosphates, Plas- 
ter, Terra Cotta, Roofing and Roofing Tile, Coal, 
Oil, Mineral Wool, Brick, etc. 


—_———— 


The mission of ROCK PRODUCTS is to serve the trade 
in any and every honorable way possible, to promote better 
rofits and make life more pleasant for those engaged in the 
Coobene to which it caters. With this end iu view, criticism 
is courted, and all are invited to use its columns to further 
ideas and suggestions for the good of the trade. The office, 
too, is at the service of the constitue: ts of this paper; so when 
you want to buy or sell, or merely ask a question, write, and 
when you are in town, call and make it your headquarters. 


‘“* TELL EM YOU SAW iT IN ROCK PrRopuctTs.” 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES, $1.00 per annum, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico; $1.50 elsewhere. 
in the Postal Union. Single copies, 10 cents. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be furnished on application. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


411 Columbia Building, Louisville, Kentucky 
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THERE seems to be a brick war on in New York, 
for, notwithstanding the fact that all other build- 
ing material is scarce and in demand, it is said 
that pale brick which recently brought $2.50 to 
$3.75 is quoted at $1.75. Common building brick, 
it is said, has been sold as low as $4.50 to $5.00. 
The only brick which shows any strength in that 
locality is fire brick, which is Scarce and in active 
demand. 


PENNSYLVANIA is not only the Keystone State, 
but produces more stone than any other State. 

OuIO can answer “here” at the very beginning of 
the roll of clay industries, and Pennsylvania can 


say, “me, too,” at the next call. 
Nene EEE 
Reports from Berlin state that the German 
tariff has been increased on a number of articles, 
including paving stone and brick. 
ee 
LIMESTONE as a fluxing material is an item of 
more than passing importance, and its use has 
grown rapidly during recent years. 
Ne EEE 
You may be able to hear the rumbling of the 
mills that grind lime, but you will hear a lot about 
ground lime before another year rolls by. 
et 
In the growth of the cement industry we have 
proof that the size of the undertaking, or the 
amount of money required, makes no difference 
in this country—when a business offers profit, new 
industries will spring up, whether it takes $500.00 


or $500,000.00 to start one. 
oo 


AND now we are up to the question of laying 
brick by machinery. Whether the machine will 
be a success in this line, or not, is still a question, 
but mechanical genius has no regard for time- 
honored trades; it has long since been decreed 
that the hod must go, and if a few trowels are re- 
tired, too, it will only be in keeping with the in- 
vincible tread of mechanical progress. 





— 


Ir is announced that prices of asphalt paving in 
New York City have been reduced 50 per cent. since 
the last city administration came into power. The 
figure for this year is given as $1.40 a square yard, 
whereas it was formerly $2.70. This is quite a 
wide difference, and can not be all accounted for 
on the ground that asphalt can be furnished and 


made cheaper now than in former years. 
WE WILL be pleased to have those members of 


the trade who are versed in cement matters tell 
us something about the question of building ce- 
ment houses, both with and without the use of 
expanded metal. We know that there have been 
a number of structures erected in cement, and 
that those who ought to know say that cement 
is the coming building material, but others shake 
their heads sometimes and talk about cracks that 
develop in cement walls of large proportions, and 
also point out that there is a chance for trouble 
in unequal expansion when the cement or concrete 
is used in connection with metal. The points we 
would like to see discussed are: Is cement the 
coming material for houses as a solid concrete, or 
will the tendency be more to artificial stone build- 
ing blocks made of cement, etc.? 
SN oe 

THE Mexican Congress passed an act some time 
ago putting a number of articles on the free list, 
including cement, brick and tile and salt for im- 
portations into a part of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
but according to that act these articles had to be 
imported through the port of Chetumal on the 
East céast of Yucatan, and could not be sent be- 
yond a certain limit. This act expired June 30, 
but an amendment was passed which not only per- 
mits the same articles to come in free of duty, but 
provides that the exempted articles can be im- 
ported through any of the seaports of the territory 
instead of through Chetumal solely. Entry of 
such articles at the custom houses, and the for- 
warding of the same into the interior of the terri- 
tory, will be subject to the same rules as for any 
other kind of merchandise; and if such articles 
are found beyond the limits of the territory, they 
will be seized as contraband and the party re- 
sponsible punished according to law. 
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THOSE who are not already aware of the fact, 
are gradually realizing that the home product in © 
cement is, or can be, as good as any that can be 
produced. A late indication in this line is the re- 
port from Des Moines, Iowa, that that city would 
confine itself to home-made cement in the future 
instead of German cement for concrete sidewalks. 


— 





Tue building papers are pointing out that the 
price of brick is easier this year than during 1901, 
and it is a matter of some wonder why it is so. 
It is true, there was an acute demand in 1901, and 
there is just as lively a demand this year, and 
there is no surplus stock to speak of; in fact, there 
is a noted scarcity in many localities. But, in the 
face of this, it is pointed out that brick selling in 
1901 for from $6.00 to $6.25 are now selling for 
about $5.50. We confess that we have not yet 
heard any general complaint about the price of 
brick this year, and were feeling like all the boys 
in this industry were getting fair returns, for all 
building material is higher than it was last year, 
and if brick is not bringing a fair price there is 
no excuse for it. Moreover, if a fair price can not 
be obtained for brick with such an active demand 
as exists to-day what will happen when the de- 
mand slows down? 

a SS a ae er 

THE value of the entire production of stone in 
the United States in 1901, as given in “Mineral Re 
sources of the United States, 1901,” now in press, 
United States Geological Survey, was $60,982,- 
060.00, a gain of $12,295,405.00 over the value of the 
product in 1900. This great increase in value was 
shared by all kinds of stone. The total value just 
given includes, also, in order to show the entire 
stone production for the whole country, the values 
for grindstones and whetstones, and for limestone 
for blast-furnace flux, which should not be in- 
cluded, properly speaking, under the heading of 
stone, as they are reported separately for them- 
selves. Limestone, including blast-furnace flux, 
showed the greatest increase, from $20,354,019.00 
in 1900 to $26,406,897.00 in 1901, or 30 per cent. 
Granite showed the next greatest increase, from 
over $12,000,000.00 in 1900 to over $15,000,- 
000.00 in 1901, or over 26 per cent. Sandstone in- 
creased from over $7,000,000.00 in 1900 to not far 
from $9,000,000.00 in 1901, about 24 per cent. The 
marble production increased to $4,965,699.00 in 
1901, or 16 per cent., and the slate production in- 
creased to $4,787,525.00 in 1901, about 13 per cent. 

In the order of production, Pennsylvania, pro- 
ducing every kind of stone, ranks first, with a 
total value of $10,772,288.00; Vermont is second in 
rank, with a product valued at $5,366,740.00; Ohio 
is third, with a value of $5,183,225.00; New York 
fourth, followed by Maine, Indiana, Massachusetts 
and Illinois, in the order named, each one of these 
States producing stone valued at over $2,000,- 
000.00. 

The increase in the building stone produced in 
1901, as compared with 1900, is notable. In 1900 
it was valued at $10,672,598.00; in 1901, at $15,112,- 
600.00, a gain of $4,440,002.00. Crushed stone for 
road making and for various other purposes in- 
creased in value from about $6,500,000.00 in 1900 
to $8,500,000.00 in 1901, a gain of over $2,000, 
000.00. 

The value of the stone imported into this coun- 
try for the fiscal year ending June 3, 1901, was 
$1,276,602.00, as compared with $1,028,550.00 for 
1900, a considerable increase, of which marble and 
manufactured marble constituted by far the great- 
est part, amounting to. about $1,024,687.00. The 
total value of the stone exported from the United 
States in 1901 was $1,672,876.00, a decrease of 
about $90,000.00, as compared with 1900. The 
chief export was roofing slate, which was valued 
at $950,543.00 in 1900, and at $898,262.00 in 1901, 
a decrease of $52,281.00. 
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SHORT STOPS HERE AND THERE. 























While in the gallery at a lime association the 
other day, I noticed a gentleman who evidentally 
was on good terms with everybody. He was as 
young as the youngest, cracking a joke here and 
talking serious there, and after five or six hours’ 
session it was this hard-working member who 
broke up the meeting—well, I better tell you first 
that the meeting was held in the hotel parlors, 
and our illustrious friend broke it up with a few 
notes on the piano. It sounded very much like 
“Johnny get your gun and pistol,” or something 
else, and the gentleman wanted a seedy member 
from the country “deestrict” to sing a song, but 
it wouldn’t go, for the chairman called the session 
to order. 


WITH THE LIME BOYS. 


This same gentleman is one of the most suc- 
cessful lime manufacturers of the United States, 
and it is strange to say that it is that kind of a 
man with versatile qualities that makes the great- 
est success. They are always willing to work, but 
when it comes time to adjourn, they are always 
willing to play. I have met a number of them in 
the lime trade, and experience teaches me that 
burning lime has its pleasant side as well as its 
low-price side. The gentleman’s name is T. J. 
Christian. 

Speaking of Mr. Christian, reminds me that he 
is head over heels in politics in Ohio. He spent 


several weeks recently with the Governor andj 


several of his staff at West Baden, where he talked 
politics and got young again. 

Not long since I got off at the depot of a good} 
Western Ohio town and was met by a lime-making 
friend with his automobile. It is all right for 
lime men and other millionaires to ride in auto- 
mobiles, but it takes the breath away from a news- 
paper man to even ride in them. While this man, 
the third generation in the stone business, less than 
20 years old, operates his father’s quarries and 
kilns, the old gentleman takes a trip to California 
and deserves an automobile. 

Among the enterprising concerns in Ohio is the 
John Owens & Sons, of Marion, Ohio. Their plant 
is located at Owen, and they crush 400 tons of 
rock daily. They have one Gates No. 4 and 
Austin No. 6 crushers and operate five kilns. This 
business was organized by the president of the 
concern in 1850. 


HEARD WHILE SMOKING. 


Speaking of versatile men, you can not discover 
them so quick any place on earth as in the smok- 
ing room of a sleeping car. He might be the 
silent man in the coterie ten minutes after the 
train leaves, but an hour afterward he has an 
audience who will listen while he talks. I spent 
an evening with one not long since. It was one 
o’clock before I thought of turning in my berth, 
and I could not realize it. 

That was a lime and cement man who told me 
of the troubles of the business, but he sandwiched 
in enough good yarns, with some specialties on 
the corn crop, and enough high-balls to continue 
the story. If the writer had not been a trade 
newspaper man long enough to have made him 
cautious about printing things, he would be able 
to present some interesting information to the 
lime trade. : 

While smoking another fellow’s cigar the other 
day, he says, “Do you know that the hewn timber 
in the Fort Scott Cement Mill was hauled from 
St. Louis away back in the forties?” Showing 
that while the German gentlemen from over the 
seas have been factors in the cement busi- 
ness a long time, the natural cement. manufact- 
urers were abroad on the land, even in the Kansas 
prairie in the early days of the West. 

SOME BRIGHT LIGHTS OF THE TRADE. 

I was pleased indeed to run across one of my 
old friends, H. N. Boice, a lumberman for years, 
now general manager of the Stearns Lime and 
Stone Co., Chicago, Ill. In speaking of the trade 


conditions Mr. Boice said business had been good, 
although trade has been somewhat restricted ow- 
ing to the agreement of labor. Their capacity is 
1,000 barrels a day, and they get out something 
like 50,000 yards of crushed stone daily. 

Mr. N. C. Fisher, of the Garden City Sand Co., 
Chicago, stated that they were very busy in their 
cement trade owing to the fact that there are so 
few coarse cements, and their trade is growing 
rapidly. In speaking of the sand business, in 
which they are large factors, he said that some of 
our friends in the trade seem to be hard to handle. 
They don’t seem to want to get all they can out 
of the sand business, which by a little maneuver- 
ing could be easily done. 

Huntington, Ind., has two live, wide-awake lime 
men, They are Peter Martin and Adam L. Beck. 
They are dissimilar in looks, but have the same 
up-to-date ideas of doing business. They were 
once partners, I believe, but, notwithstanding that, 
they still travel on the same car, and are the liveli- 
est pair we know of in the business. 


A PIONEER GRANITE CONCERN. 


We present in this issue, views of the plant of 
McDonnell & Sons, of Quincy, Mass., one of the 
oldest and largest of the American granite firms. 
The history of the firm is typical of other success- 
ful enterprises, founded on a small scale and con- 
tinued through three generations, undergoing each 
year a healthy growth and development. 

The business was established in 1857 at Quincy, 
Mass., by the grandfather of the present junior 
members of the firm. A small cutting plant was 


Flint, Feldspar and Magnesite. 


The production of flint, or quartz, in 1901, says 
Dr. Heinrich. Ries in “Mineral Resources, 1901,” 
now in press United States Geological Survey, 
amounted to 34,420 short tons, valued at $149,- 
297.00, an increase of 1,925 short tons in quantity, 
and of $62,946.00 in value over 1900. This differ- 
ence in value, as compared with the comparatively 
small increase in quantity, was due chiefly to the 
higher price per ton for flint, resulting from the 
greater market demand for it. Of the output, 51.3 
per cent. was ground by the producer. This 
production came almost entirely from the States 
of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New 
York. 

Flint is used chiefly for pottery manufacture 
and other higher branches of the clay-working in- 
dustry, but some is used also in the manufacture 
of scouring soaps and wood fillers. Mr. S. G. Burt, 
in a paper in the third volume of the Transaciions 
of the American Ceramic Society, entitled “Fine- 
ness of Flint and its Relations to the Manufacture 
of Pottery Bodies,” concludes that there is little, 
if any, difference in the effect produced by the use 
of French flint, silica sand, or rock flint. The 
variation of the degree of fineness to which they 
are ground may, however, cause trouble. 

Dr. Ries gives the production of feldspar as 
amounting to 34,741 short tons, valued at $220,- 
422.00, as compared with 24,821 short tons, valued 
at $180,971.00, in 1900. Of the product of 1901, 
71.38 per cent was ground by the producer, as 
against 84.1 per cent. ground in 1900. 
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QUARRIES AND MILLS OF McDONNELL & SONS, QUINCY, MASS. 


the full equipment. Through hard work and en- 
terprise the business rapidly grew, and in 1874 Mr. 
McDonnell took his sons, Thomas H. and John Q., 
into partnership. Soon after extensive polishing 
mills were constructed, they being among the first 
in this country for granite work. In the early 
eighties the firm commenced to quarry granite, 
although for years they had owned valuable quarry 
land and leased it out to other parties. Mr. Mc- 
Donnell, senior, retired in 1880, and his sons con- 
tinued the business. 

Owing to the extent of the firm’s business, it 
was thought advisable to establish an office at a 
central point between the East and the West, and 
in 1884 the Buffalo, N. Y. office was opened. 
Since then five other offices have been opened in as 
many cities. 

In keeping with the aggressive policy of the 
firm, a quarry was purchased in 1891 at Barre, Vt., 
which city was and is Quincy’s greatest competitor 
as a granite center. This quarry the firm operates, 
and they claim the distinction of being the only 
firm owning and operating plants at both these 
centers. 

Mr. John Q. McDonnell died in 1894 and his 
widow took his place and has since taken an active 
part in the management of the business. She pur- 
chased the interest of Thomas H. in 1890, and in 
1902 admitted into partnership her sons, John P. 
and James S., of Buffalo, N. Y., and Thomas F., of 
quincy, Mass. A younger son, Robert Q., has 
charge of the Barre, Vt., interests. 

Besides doing an extensive wholesale business, 
the firm has constructed some of the most notable 
public and private memorials in this country. 
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The feldspar produced in the United States is 
used chiefly in the manufacture of pottery and 
wall and floor tiles, and it is also much used in 
the manufacture of wood fillers, of scouring soaps, 
and in glass manufacture. 

Mr. J. G. Rhodin, of Manchester, England, has 
recently described in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal a method for the manufacture of potash 
salts from feldspar, on a commercial scale, by 
which from 80 to 90 per cent. of the potassium in 
the mineral is extracted in the form of potassium 
chloride. 

The production of magnesite in the United 
States is reported by Dr. Joseph Struthers in 
“Mineral Resources of the United States, 1901,” 
now in press, published by the United States 
Geological Survey, as amounting in 1901 to 13,172 
short tons, valued at $43,057.00, as compared with 
2,252 short tons, valued at $19,333.00 in 1900. The 
consumption during 1901 amounted to 46,633 short 
tons, a considerable increase, resulting from its 
extensive use as a refractory lining for open- 
hearth furnaces and converters in the ste] in- 
dustry, as a lining for rotary kilns used in the 
manufacture of Portland cement, and as a non- 
conducting covering for boilers, steam pipes, etc., 
to prevent the loss of heat. When magnesite is 
treated with sulphuric acid, Epsom salts is pro- 
duced as a by-product, the production of which 
during 1901 is estimated at 8,000,000 pounds. 
Magnesite is also used in the manufacture of car- 
bonic dioxide gas, for carbonating mineral waters 
and other beverages. The imports in 1901 amount- 
ed to 33,461 short tons, as compared with 28,821 
short tons in 1900, the supply being derived main- 
ly from the Island of Euboea in Greece and from 
Styria in Austria. 
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Building New Lime Kilns. 


Anniston Lime and Stone Co., Anniston, Ala.— 
Replying to your inquiry in regard to lime fur- 
naces, we beg to state that we are going to build 
four lime furnaces at Tredegar Junction, formerly 
on the East and West Railway but now on the Sea- 
board Air Line. Capacity will be 100 barrels a 
day for each kiln. 


Developing Asphalt in Texas. 


The Palestine Oil and Developing Co., Palestine, 
Tex.—This company has been prospecting on its 
lands in Travis County, ten miies North of Austin, 
Tex. Wells No. 6 and 7 have been put down to 
the depth of 134 and 140 feet and have struck 
liquid asphalt which rises in the wells to the depth 
of 73 feet. We will put down four more 
wells. We are satisfied with the quality of our 
asphalt, for we have had samples analyzed and 
find that 60 per cent. is asphalt and 40 per cent. 
lubricating oil. The asphalt is very clean and 
free from sand and grit and very thick weighing 
twelve pounds to the gallon. Will be glad to have 
some information in regard to what would be the 
best pump to get this liquid asphalt out of the 
well. Our idea is to put down about 12-in. wells 
and put a pumping barrel of 10-in. 


A New Brick Concern. 


Callery Junction Brick and Tile Co., Callery, 
Pa—wWe are starting a brick plant here with a 
capacity of 20,000 bricks a day. We have a good 
“grade of plastic fire clay and shale, and are 
going to make high-grade building brick, and ex- 
pect to have our plant in operation within sixty 
days. 


Getting Into New Territory. 


The Scranton Fire Brick and Conduit Co., 
Scranton, Pa.—This company has purchased the 
plant at Newfield, N. Y., well known as the Camp- 
bell plant near Ithaca and contemplate entering 
the conduit field; consequently have made a slight 
alteration in the firm name. We will continue to 
a certain extent in our fire brick business here 
and also manufacture building and paving brick 
at Ithaca. At that place we have practically an 
unlimited supply of clay from which we can make 
paving and vitrified material of the very hest 
grade. The coal strike has very seriously inter- 
fered with our business and has been a factor in 
our taking on this other plant. We expect to ex- 
tend operations there on account of the strike 
mania that seems to prevail in this vicinity. Busi- 
ness there will be carried on under the name of 
the Ithaca Brick Co., so as to avoid confusion in 
correspondence. 


Wants Information. 


L. I. Baldwin, Torrington, Conn.—I would like 
to find something that would unite with talc that 
would produce paste that would stand fire. Can 
you give me any information on the subject? 


A Very Satisfactory Season. 


Wm. Krause & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., (Artificial 
Stone, etc.)—Trade conditions with us have been 
very good, and we are having all the work we can 
handle. American Portland cement has been a 
little scarce, but we have been in no way incon- 
venienced and have practically no difficulty in 
getting all the material we want. Things are very 
satisfactory in general, and from all appearances 
we will have a prosperous season. 


May Add Lime Kilns. 


The Blectric Stone Co., Belvidere, Ill—We 
have recently opened up a stone quarry here, and 
are figuring on plans for the manufacture of lime. 
We have installed an up-to-date crusher plant, and 
are also getting out an excellent quality of build- 
ing stone. 


Will Form an Asphalt Company. 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 8.—William B. Kirk, of 
this city, will form a company to put Venezuelan 
asphalt on the market. He has just returned 
from a trip to South America and found some very 
good asphalt deposits near Maracaibo. He says 
that there is an inexhaustible supply of asphalt, 
which is either pure or can be refined at a reason- 
able cost. Asphalt pours from the crevices of the 
hills, many of which are absolutely black with 
pitch, and gathers in the lakes, which harden, and 
also in asphalt marshes. Says Mr. Kirk: “We 
went into the interior from Maracaibo, being 
obliged to make the voyage of seventy miles in a 
little sailboat. Then we were taken up the river 
many miles in canoes and camped in the wilder- 
ness on a hardened bed of pure asphalt. There 
was asphalt everywhere. The water one drank 
was rank with it, and one of our party who took 
a bath in a stream came out fairly crusted over 
with pitch. We had to grease him from head to 
foot to save him from being petrified.” 


The Asphaltina Construction Co., of this city, 
has brokn the record for low paving prices here by 
bidding $1.45 a square yard for laying Trinidad 
asphalt on two streets. 


A New Coal Find. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—W. K. Niver & Co., of this city, 
have made a valuable find of a large, rich coal 
mine in Somerset County, Pa. They are planning 
to build a fleet of barges for service in the harbors 
of Boston, Baltimore and New York. About three 
months ago the company, which is devoloping a 
tract of 21,000 acres of coal lands in Pennsylvania, 
commenced sinking a slope two miles east of 
Berlin, Pa., to a vein of coal then supposed to be 
about four feet thick. After driving the slope 
through hard rock and slate for 300 feet a vein 


. of coal was reached which astounded the miners. 


It is fully eight feet thick, and six feet four inches 
of it is clean coal of superior quality. On the 
bottom there is one foot of inferior quality coal 
and the rest is slate. Mr. Niver says that the 
contract for the construction of the barges will 
be let in a few months. He expects to have an 
annual output of 2,000,000 tons of coal, and there 
is enough to keep it up for 200 years. 


A New Marble Company. 


E. A. Tucker, president and general manager of 
the Sky-Blue Marble and Onyx Co., Humboldt, 
Neb.—In reply to your inquiry about our quar- 
ries, etc., will say that we have a quarry of sky- 
blue marble of the richest color, located three 
miles from Riverside, California. It is composed 
of a hill about four hundred feet high, covering 
about thirty acres. We are now unconvering the 
surface for the purpose of getting at the marble. 
The marble comes clear to the surface. It is a 
new discovery, and is considered extremely valu- 
able by all marble men, who have examined it. It 
is of the most beautiful color, and takes on a polish 
superior to the Georgia marble. In short, a 
marble man, who has traveled all over the United 
States and Europe, examining rock products of all 
descriptions, said to me last Friday, after examin- 
ing my specimens, that it was the most beautiful 
marble that he had ever seen in his life, and that 
he questioned if there ever was anything yet dis- 
covered that equaled it. 

There is also an abundance of onyx in the same 
quarry, but this we consider secondary in im- 
portance. The onyx and marble run together in 
certain parts of the hill. 

We have an abundant supply of water, a good- 
sized irrigation ditch being along the line of our 
land. We own all of the land upon which there is 
blue marble in that vicinity. 

We sent samples of the marble to Chicago, and 
had it calcined into lime. It made the whitest, 
prettiest lime that we have ever seen. It is as 
white as the whitest chalk, and glistens something 
like diamond dust. Plasterers tell us that it would 
make the most elegant walls, better than anything 
ever discovered. They also insist, that for plaster 
and cement, that nothing discovered yet would 
equal it. 

Now, the question is, just how to arrange to put 
in a kiln to burn the lime, the expense of the 
cement works, how to make plaster paris, stucco, 
etc. As this marble lays on the surface, and has 
been exposed for centuries, this waste, which goes 
over the “dump” ought to be utilized for some 
purpose, and it is our intention to do so, but I am 
in some doubt as to how to make the cement, lime, 
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etc. Any information along these lines would be 
appreciated. 

We have incorporated for $150,000.00. All of the 
stock to be sold is treasury stock, the money im- 
mediately going into the treasury for development. 
We are now developing, and will push the matter 
as fast as possible after July 1. 

The product of the quarry has to be seen to be 
fully appreciated. As yet we have put in no ma- 
chinery, except a derrick, which will be up and 
completed to-day, ready for work. 


The News From Quincy. 


Quincy, Mass., July 24—Trade is above the 
normal in the granite industry here, and promises 
to hold good for the balance of the year. Every 
manufacturer has his full quota of men at work, 
and the bulk of orders being figured upon has 
every indication that a majority of same will be 
placed among local dealers. Extra dark stock is 
still scarce, but the quarry owners are making 
strenuous efforts to catch up with their orders, so 
that the demand may be filled satisfactorily ic the 
trade. 


M. C. Connelly, of Adrian, Mich., one of the 
original organizers of the Merry Mountain Granite 
Co., of this city, made a short visit here the first 
of the month. Mr. Connelly is engaged in the 
granite business at his home city, and had not 
visited Quincy for a score of years. 


The Granite Railway Co. has extensive improve- 
ments under way at its plant in West Quincy. 
The costly engine house, which will be fireproof, 
is well nigh ready for occupancy. 


William T. Spargo is building a cottage fountain 
for Cleveland, Ohio, parties. When completed the 
affair will be erected in a public square of the 
Forest City and will be built from medium home 
stock. 


Harry Nicoll, president of the local manufact- 
urers association, has the sympathy of the trade 
in the loss of his 19-year-old son, whose death oc- 
curred July 20. 


The firm of Swingle & Falconer was agreeably 
surprised by their employes July 3. The workmen 
at their quarry, in West Quincy, were of the 
opinion that their mammoth derrick, the highest 
in the city. should be suitably surmounted by the 
American flag. They accordingly “chipped in” and 
purchased a twelve-foot flag, and in turn notified 
the firm that same would be hoisted with appro- 
priate ceremony on the afternoon of July 3. The 
bunting was thrown to the breeze at 1:45 p. m. 
amidst the blasts of whistles from surrounding 
quarries. After the raising a collation was en- 
joyed. 


Following is the shipments of granite, in pounds, 
from the various depots during the month of June: 
Quincy Adams, 4.526.205; Quincy Granite Quarries 
Co. via Granite Railway. 2,183,130; West Quincy, 
4,540,420. Total 11,249,755. 


Bishop Gets the Contract. 


The armory commissioners met at Boston re- 
cently and awarded the contract for the new 
armory at New Bedford. Mass.. to J. W. Bishop & 
Co.. of Providence. for $136,000.00, and work will 
be commenced at once. 


Stone From Glass. 


Broken glass is now being utilized in the manu- 
facture of artifical stone as a building material. 
which has been tested in France with apparent 
satisfaction. The material is known as ceramic 
stone. The broken glass is first ground to a 
powder, and then devitrified by passing it through 
two furnaces, the second at a very high tempera- 
ture. when the pasty mass is pressed, thereby ac- 
quiring form and solidity. 


Ashes and Lime. 


An artificial stone is said to be made in Ger- 
many of sifted ashes, potash, and other alkaline 
carbonates, gypsum, and slaked lime. It is said 
that this stone is not affected by atmospheric con- 
ditions. This mixture of sifted ashes and other 
materials is mixed with diluted sulphuric acid and 
hydrated sulphate of lime. forming potassium 
sulphates. which dissolves, leaving a plastic mass 
of gypsum to be molded by compression into the 
desired forms. To remove any alkali that may 
remain in the stone. it is immersed in a solution 
of olum acidified with sulphuric acid; the alum is 
decomposed and alumina formed, and this still 
further hardens the stone. : 
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The Manufacture of Slag Cement. 


In the bulletin issued on the utilization of waste 
or by-products the Census Bureau states that the 
use of furnace slag has been greatly developed 
in the last few years. This slag was formerly 
considered an encumberance by owners of smelt- 
ing works, and was an expense to get rid of and 
keep out of the way. Some idea of the nuisance 
of the handling of this slag may be had from the 
statement that within recent years the cost of 
removing slag from furnaces in England was no 
less than $2.500,000.00 annually. Now, however, 
a considerable portion of this waste slag is put 
to use as a substitute for artificial phorphyry in 
the construction of buildings and street paving. 
It has been made into paving blocks and used in 
the streets of Brussels, Paris and other places. 

Among the first men to call attention to the 
possibilities in the way of utilizing furnace slag 
was Mr. T. Egleston, who read a paper on the 
subject before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers in 1873, describing a process by which 
cement and paving brick could be made of it. 


Building Bricks from Slag. 


In an article contributed by F. Luermann to the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, in 1898, it was 
stated that bricks manufactured from granulated 
blast-furnace slag are preferable, as building ma- 
terial for dwelling houses, to those made directly 
from fluid slag, since the former are porous, while 
the latter, being impermeable to air and steam, 
would cause the aqueous vapor exhaled by the oc- 
cupants to condense on cold days, and thus render 
rooms damp and unhealthy. Good bricks may be 
produced from granulated slag mixed with dust 
from slag which has crumbled in the air, but the 
hardening process is rather slow. It is stated 
that slag brick is quite as strong as ordinary 
brick, while it may be heated, without injury to 
its strength, to a temperature at which carbonate 
of lime begins to decompose. Slag brick appears to 
be particularly adapted to the construction of 
chimneys, for lining lime kilns, and for boiler 
setting. The manufacture of slag brick is carried 
on in Russia, and it is stated that the brick made 
there possesses strong hydraulic properties ca- 
pable of withstanding high and low temperatures, 
weighs less than stone and requires less mortar 
when laid. Its tensile strength is about 312 
pounds; its crushing strength, 1,250 to 5,600 
pounds per square inch, according to the time of 
hardening. 

Using Siag in Bohemia. 


At the Karl-Emil Hutte, in Koniginhof (Bohe- 
mia), bricks are said to be made from the cinder 
produced in a coke furnace smelting an oolitic im- 
pure clay ironstone. The slag is run from the 
cinder notch into water, where it is granulated 
to a gray-colored sand. It is then mixed in a mill 
with milk of lime and pressed into bricks, which 
must be left for eight days to harden before they 
will bear transporting. The bricks are made to 
stand a pressure of 256 pounds per square inch, 
though they are guaranteed only to carry two- 
thirds of this amount. The whole width of the 
brick should withstand a load of five tons. 


A Search of Literature on the Subiect. 

In a paper read recently by Edwin C. Eckel, be- 
fore the American Society of Civil Engineers, on 
slag-cement manufacture in Alabama, it was said: 

“American technical literature contains little 
upon the subject of slag cements. This is the 
more curious as the matter would seem to be of 
considerable importance to engineers. For what- 
ever the value of slag cement may be as a struct- 
ural material, the industry has become fairly well 
established in this country, at least six factories 
being at present in operation, and I believe that 
all the plants are in a comparatively prosperous 
condition. The materials used in the manufacture 
of slag cement are blast-furnace slag and slaked 
lime. Two slag-cement plants are now in opera- 
tion in Alabama, both being located in the vicinity 
of Birmingham, in close proximity to large sup- 
plies of both lime and slag of proper composition.” 


Slag-cement works have been established in a 
number of European countries, but probably the 
greatest development has been reached in Ger- 
many. It was stated in a communication to the 
Architectural Association of Berlin, in 1892, that 
there were then in that country ten slag-cement 
factories, with an annual production of 600 tons. 
About this time the Maryland Steel Co. intrusted 
R. W. Mahon with an investigation of the slag 
from their blast furnaces to determine its value 
for cement making, and laboratory experiments 
were made which became the subject of a paper 
that was read before the chemical section of the 
Franklin Institute, in 1898. The result of these 
experiments was to answer the question affirm- 
atively whether it was possible to make from slag 
a cement. The slag used was the refuse of 
Mediterranean ores and an ore mined in the island 
of Cuba. The limestone came from a point near 
the city of Baltimore. 


Mixing Slag and Portland Cement. 


It has been found that an admixture of prepared 
slag with cement adds to its tensile strength in 
the end, but is apt to have the effect of slightly 
lowering the initial strength of the cement; i. e., 
the resistance to tension and compression which 
the cement acquires within, say, from one to seven 
days. This defect, however, says A. D. Elbers in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal of 1897, can 
be overcome by treating the prepared slag with an 
aqueous solution of sodium carbonate, rendering 
it so efficient that a suitable admixture of it with 
Portland cement is apt to raise the tensile 
strength of the latter form 50 to 100 pounds per 
square inch. 


The Colonel on Cement Testing. 


Since writing that article about factors in 
manufacturing cement, I made a call to see my 
friend, the Colonel, who has made cement, handled 
cement, talked and dreamed cement for nearly a 
auarter of a century, and it wasn’t like seeing 
the elephant, but it did remind me somewhat of 
being raked over the coals by a schoolmaster. 

“You’re talking about factors.” he said, “why 
don’t you say something about the factor of test- 
ing? That is very often the deciding factor to 
the whole business, for if your cement fails to 
test like some engineer thinks it ought to, you fail 
to make a sale, and what good is cement to you if 
you can not sell it?” é 

“Well.” I said, “that is one of the points I was 
coming to, and I came around here to get you to 
tell me something about it.” 

“You’ve come to the wrong place, my son, for 
when you want to get a lot of stuff to write about 
testing cement. and about the qualities of cement 
in general, you should go to some scientific man 
who is just beginning to study the subiect. That 
is when a man knows the most about it, for the 
longer be studies and experiments with cement, 
the less he will know—and that’s the trouble with 
me: I have worked with it and studied about it 
till I am to the point where I am not certain that 
I know anything about it at all. 

“Now. I guess I’d better exnlain this matter to 
you a little. It is not my intention to give you 
a general impression. Scientists who tell you all 
about cement are ignorant, so to speak, though 
some of them would learn more if they did not 
think they knew so much already, but what T 
want to convince you about is the fact that ce- 
ment is a material that behaves so queerly that it 
is impossible to lay down rules about it. I have 
taken samples of cement for testing, sending 
half of a given sample to one man for a test and 
the other half to another. and received in return 
corflicting tests: so much so, in fact, that you 
would hardly believe that the tests were made on 
the same material. Wait. before you say that this 
may be exvlained on the ground that the men 
emploved different methods. or something of the 
kind. for I am going to carry the subject further. 
T have taken two samples from the same bag of ce- 
ment. one right after the other. and sent them 
to the same man to test. giving different names to 
the samples. and received the same conflicting 
tests that I did when I sent samples to two differ- 
ent men. 

“T want to tell you again, however, that I am 
not seeking to cast reflections on the men who did 
the testing, for they were good, conscientious men. 
and the results came as they did from the fact 
that cement will not behave the same at all times— 
it defies hard and fast rules. That is why the 
more we study it the less we know about it. We 
start out with a number of set ideas about the be- 
havior, and one by one, as they are put to the 
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test in actual practice, these ideas are knocked 
out, till we finally wind up at a point where we 
are not certain about any thing in connection 
with the behavior of cement. Here, I’ve got a 
case in point right now; here is a report in this 
morning’s paper from the West Coast of a lot of 
cement for the Government being condemned. 
The report states that it was made at Antwerp, so 
we may deduce that the specifications called for 
German cement. Well, you and I know that Ger- 
man cement, because of its reputation under tests, 
is quoted higher than any Portland cement made 
in America to-day. There is no reason why this 
should be, for there is no question but what this 
country can and does make as good cement as 
can be produced anywhere. We not only can 
make the cement, but we make the machinery to 
make it with, and it is so much in advance of all 
other machinery in this line that the old countries 
are coming here for cement machinery, but there 
is that test temptation. Do you know, I may be 
mistaken, but I think that this failure is one of 
those things which happen now and then with 
cement, and that test business has at last met its 
Waterloo. I notice the newspaper reports say 
that the stuff in this instance was simply a base 
imitation of Portland cement, and commends the 
watchfulness of the inspector, but from what I 
know about cement, I will bet that the material 
is all right and will prove to be so, or else no one 
will ever be able to explain clearly why it was not 
all right. It is true, too, that cement frequently 
fails, and no one ean give a satisfactory explana- 
tion for it—one that would be a guide to making 
cement so as to avoid a repetition of the failure.” 

At this juncture I wedged in a few words, in- 
forming the Colonel that he had got me all 
tangled up and confused, and that I wantei to 
confess that I didn’t know a thing about cement, 
but did wish that he would take the subject in 
small pieces and explain some of the points to me. 

“I’m trying to explain all the time,” he replied, 


. “that there is very little positive knowledge on 


the subject. and the longer you study it the more 
confusing it will be. That does not mean that 
we might as well quit studying it. either, but it 
does mean that we will have to give up certain 
ideas in which we think we know that cement 
will always do this or do that. Take the subject 
of grinding. for example, and I know, by the way, 
that you folks seem to incline to finer grinding. 
You may be right about it. and you may not. I am 
not able to say positively, but I think it will likely 
denend on the work for which the cement is in- 
tended. As far as the hard. durable qualities are 
concerned, I have some samnles here of concrete 
stuff that was made before the war that are just 
as solid as the rock itself. and we know that they 
did not grind nearly as fine then as we do now— 
but that is no proof that it will not be better to 
erind finer than we are doing now. And that 
brings us back almost to where we started, and 
T could go over the ground again and tell you that 
we can not denend on cement to do this or that 
at all times with any degree of certainty, but what 
we all want to know is about the things we can 
expect of it. not the things we can’t, and we may 
same day get to the point where we can begin to 
enumerate them, but it’s a long road, and a 
mighty contrary one.” C. M. 


Edison Making Cement. 


And now. Edison is in the cement business and 
a New York paper says that he proposes to put 
cement on the market for 50 cents a barrel. A 
special novelty of Mr. Edison’s enterprise is the 
large amount of original machinery which he 
emploves, but from the following description of 
the process, we judge that he has a regular Port- 
land cement plant: The works are at Stewarts- 
ville, N. J., where nearly a score of buildings have 
been erected. These are of all sizes and shapes, 
and each performs some snecial dutv. The quar- 
ries are two and a half miles away, and are work- 
ed by giant steam shovels. A short railway con- 
veys the material to Stewartsville in cars of a 
novel pattern. which facilitate unloading. 

These ascend an inclined plane in the first build- 
ing of the series, and dump their contents be- 
tween rollers, which are five feet in diameter. five 
feet long and make 200 revolutions a minute. 
Crushed to pieces no more than half an inch 
through, the rock goes to a drying house. and 
then to a store house, preparatory to further treat- 
ment. Tn the store house the material is auto- 
maticallv weighed. Samples are taken by purely 
mechanical means for testing in the laboratory. 
The chalk or limestone is kept separate from the 
marl. The two, being mixed in the right propor- 
tions, go on an endless belt to the fine grinding 
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rolls, which produce an article that is as fine as 
flour. This machinery is like some that Mr. Edi- 
son had in his iron ore pulverizing works at 
Ogden. 

The ground rock next undergoes sifting by a 
curious process. It is subjected to a blast of air 
which carries the lighter particles off to a re- 
ceptacle more distant than that into which the 
heavier ones fall. Gravitation separates the two. 
The coarser particles are conveyed back to the 
roller for further grinding. 

Probably the most original part of Mr. Edison’s 
apparatus is his furnace, or kiln. This is a cylin- 
der nine feet in diameter and 150 feet long. It is 
lined with fire brick, is kept rotating slowly, and 
one end is higher than the other. The powdered 
and mixed material goes into one end and comes 
out of the other. The heat here is about 3,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and it is sufficient to partially 
vitrify the rock. That is to say, it gives it a 
clinkerlike character. Another grinding and an- 
other sifting are necessary before the stuff is 
ready to be barreled for storage and sale. 

There are three 500-horse-power boilers, store 
houses for coal, numerous steam engines for light- 
ering, driving the belt conveyors and operating the 
blowers. A machine shop and forge are among 
the other features of the establishment. At pres- 
ent it is thought that 5,000 barrels a day can be 
turned out, but the plant has been designed so 
that with added machinery the output can be 
doubled. 


The Alsen-American Portland Cement Co., Saug- 
erties, N. Y., made its first shipment of cement the 
latter part of June. 


The White Star Portland Cement Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock from $600,- 
000.00 to $1,500,000.00. 


The Ridgemont (Va.) Cement Manufacturing 
Co., with offices at 320 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been making additions to its plant. 


The West German Portland Cement Co. has been 
icorporated at Chelsea, Mich., with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000.00 by L. S. Lerch and others of De- 
troit. 


The California Portland Cement Co., Colton, Cal., 
is preparing to spend $100,000.00 improving its 
plant. The bulk of this amount will be spent for 
new machinery. 


A recently organized Southern States Portland 
Cement Co., which has been mentioned here be 
fore, contemplates erecting a cement plant at 
Rockmart, Ga., to manufacture Portland cement. 


The White Cliffs Chalk and Cement Co., of 
Texarkana, Ark., will put its works into operation 
August 1, employing 750 men. The plant is to have 
a capacity of 35 cars of cement and 15 cars of chalk 
a day. 


The Howard Hydraulic Cement Co., Cement, Ga., 
at a recent stockholders’ meeting re-elected the 
old officers as follows: J. H. Warner, president; 
B. L. Goulding, vice president, and Porter Warner, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The Federal Cement Co. has been incorporated 
with principal offices at 419 Market Street, at 
Camden, N. J., to manufacture cement. The 
capital stock, $100,000.00, and the incorporators 
are: Wm. J. Turner, Morris Pfaelger and Geo. H. 
B. Marion. 


The Lebanon Valley Portland Cement Co. has 
been incorporated at Augusta, Me., to quarry and 
deal in limestone and cement rock. Capital stock, 
$600,000.00. The president of the company is F. L. 
Dutton, and the treasurer is W. H. Whittum, both 
of Augusta. 


It is reported from Laramie, Wyo., that S. K. 
Walker, representing the Acme Cement Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., has bought the plant of the Laramie 
Cement Plaster Co., which will be improved and 
enlarged. 


Reports from Sharon, Pa., state that the slag 
cement works of the Stewart Iron Co. is nearly 
completed and will be ready to start within a few 
days. This plant has a capacity of 500 tons a day, 
and is said to be one of the first built in the 
Shenango Valley. 


Reports from Bellevue, Ohio, state that the 
Castalia Portland Cement Co. is arranging to have 
quite a settlement at its plant. Plans have been 
completed for a twenty-five-room boarding house 
and a dozen little cottages to be built in the near 
future for the use of the men with families. 








—— Plaster. 




















The Atchison Sand and Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated at Atchison, Kan., with a capital stock 
of $10,000.00. 


The White Eagle Sand Co. has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $3,000.00. 
The incorporators are: Kaxmierz Konicki, Adam 
Szozepanski and Felix Makowski. 


Reports from Grand Rapids, Mich., state that 
the Pittsburg (Pa.) Plate Glass Co., which is a 
large consumer of gypsum stucco, has secured 
option on gypsum property and will erect a plaster 
plant. 

The Pennsylvania Sand Co. has bought out the 
several sand companies of Mt. Vernon, Pa. S. 8S. 
Woods, of Lewistown, Pa., is the local representa- 
tive of the Pennsylvania Sand Co., and W. P. 
Stevenson superintendent of the works. 


The Potomac White Sand Co., of which T. H. 
Hobbs, Cumberland, Md., is president, will erect 
a sand mill near Green Springs, W. Va. The 
Wagner-Palmros Manufacturing Co., of Fairmont, 
W. Va., will furnish machinery for the plant. 


The Baltimore Sand and Construction Co. has 
been incorporated at Baltimore, Md., with a capital 
stock of $20,000.00. The incorporators are: John 
T. Smith, Michael O’Brien, Geo. S. Swiney and 
others for mining sand, etc. 


News reports from Oak Harbor, Ohio, state that 
the Cardiff Plaster Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
secured option on gypsum property joining that of 
the United States Gypsum Co., at Port Clinton, 
Ohio, and that the Cardiff Co. may build a plaster 
plant. 

The Red Canyon Stucco Co. has been organized 
at Keystone, S. D., with a capital stock of $600,- 
000.00 for making gypsum plaster, etc. The officers 
of the company are: George A. Clarke, presi- 
dent; John T. Potter, vice president; Charles J. 
Patton, secretary; W. H. Gates, manager. The 
officers are all residents of Keystone, although 
Eastern men are interested in the company. The 
company has several claims along Red Canyon, in 
Fall River County, on which there are mountainous 
masses of a fine quality of gypsum, almost en- 
tirely free from waste. Samples have been ship- 
ped to Fort Dodge, Iowa, and it is said to be a 
wnality superior to that taken out there. There are 
at present two small stucco mills working in the 
Black Hills, one at Hot Springs, belonging to J. M. 
Brelsford, and one at Spearfish, operated by T. M. 
Pettigrew, and they are both doing a good business. 


Fire Pulp Plaster. 


The Fire Pulp Plaster Co. is building a factory 
at Los Angeles, Cal., to manufacture fire pulp 
plaster. They issue a little booklet on the sub- 
ject, which says that the secret of the composition 
of perfect wall plaster was lost with the passing 
of the ancient Greeks, but has been rediscovered 
through experimental research of American 
genius, and the result is “Fire Pulp.” They state 
that it requires nothing but water to prepare it 
for use, and it can be remixed and revived after 
being partly set or killed. It will not weaken 
or damage by coming in contact with water. In 
addition to this plaster, on which they name a 
number of other good points, they manufacture a 
waterproof plaster for exterior work. 


New Material for Plastic Art. 


Consul J. C. Freeman, Copenhagen, writes the 
Department in regard to a new material for plastic 
art as follows: 

“Terralit,” is the name given to a new material 
for plastic art, which has recently come into use 
in Denmark. The inventor is Mr. Ivar Hjort, of 
Copenhagen, who has experimented with it for the 
past two years. It is produced by a chemical pro- 
cess, which for the present is of course not made 
public. A peculiarity of terralit is that it gives the 
same color and appearance as the original which 
it is sought to represent, whether the original be 
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copper, marble, bronze, antique bronze, porcelain, 
or ceramic ware. An exhibit has recently been 
opened in Copenhagen of forty or fifty of the most 
celebrated ancient and modern busts, statuettes, 
and animal figures made of this material. The 
representations of the bronzes are particularly 
successful. 


Gypsum and Plaster Production. 


The production of gypsum in the United States 
during 1901, as given by Dr. Joseph Struthers in 
“Mineral Resources of the United States, 1901,” 
now in press, United States Geological Survey, 
was 659,659 short tons, valued at $1,577,493.00, as 
compared with 594,462 short tons, valued at $1,- 
627,203.00, in 1900, an increase of 65,197 short tons 
in quantity and a decrease of $45,710.00 in value. 
There has been a remarkable increase in the pro- 
duction of gypsum in the United States during 
recent years. For the ten years prior to 1899 the 
annual output averaged 269,712 short tons. During 
1900 the production rose to 594,462 short tons, and 
in 1901 to the maximum output of 659,659 short 
tons. The rapid development of the gypsum in- 
dustry has risen mainly from two causes: the in- 
creased use of plaster of paris in the manufacture 
of wall plaster in modern buildings, because of its 
superiority in hardness and durability to lime 
plaster and the large quantities consumed in the 
manufacture of “staff” for the construction of 
temporary buildings, particularly exposition build- 
ings. 

The quantity of crude gypsum sold in 1901 was 
72,669 short tons, valued at $76,773.00, as compared 
with 35,479 short tons, valued at $44,127.00, in 1900, 
an increase of approximately 105 per cent. over 
the production of 1900. The value per ton of the 
product, however, decreased from $1.24 in 1900, 
to $1.06 in 1901, the lowest price reported since 
1890. Most of the gypsum sold in the crude state 
is used for land plaster, being ground for this 
purpose by custom mills. 

The quantity of gypsum ground into land 
plaster during 1901 was 65,698 tons, valued at 
$123,153.00, as compared with 45,682 tons, valued 
at $82,806.00, in 1900, an increased production of 
43.5 per cent. over the figures for 1900. The value 
per ton was about the same for the two years, 
averaging in 1900, $1.81, and in 1901, $1,87. 

The quantity of gypsum calcined into plaster of 
paris in 1901 was 521,292 tons, valued at $1,377,- 
570.00, as compared with 513,301 tons, valued at 
$1,500,270.00, in 1900. The value per ton de 
creased form $3.79 in 1900 to $3.34 in 1901. The 
value assigned to calcined plaster is for the 
quantity of plaster produced after calcination, not 
for the raw material. 

The production of gypsum in the United States 
during the last three years has been derived from 
17 States and Territories, and although this 
mineral occurs in other States, the development 
of the properties has not yet been considered ad- 
vantageous. The proportion of the total output 
of gypsum used to produce plaster of paris has 
risen during the last 12 years from about 58 per 
cent. to about 80 per cent. in 1901. A noteworthy 
feature of the gypsum industry during the year 
has been the consolidation of some 26 independent 
companies in Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, New York 
and Oklahoma into the United States Gypsum Co. 
In the order of production for 1901, Iowa Kansas 
and Texas, grouped together, come first, with 213,- 
419 short tons, followed by Michigan, second, with 
185,150 short tons, and by New York, third, with 
119,565 short tons, the other States following at 
long intervals. 

The imports of gypsum are chiefly from Canada, 
the product from the Dominion being very pure and 
well adapted for the manufacture of plaster of 
paris. The large increase in the production of 
domestic gypsum has not had any marked in- 
fluence on the imports of Canadian gypsum. Most 
of this matevial is imported in the crude state 
and calcined into plaster of paris at various points 
in the New England States, New York and New 
Jersey, the imports and value of crude, or un- 
grouna, plaster in 1901, amounting to 253,204 long 
tons, valued at $238,440.00, were the largest on 
record. The decrease in the imports of calcined 
plaster is worthy of note; for in 1891 they were 
valued at $97,316.00, and in 1901 they were worth 
only $19,627.00. The total production of Canadian 
gypsum for 1901 was 293,799 short tons, valued at 
$340,148.00, of which 172,010 short tons were ex- 
ported. 





Prof. W. B. Clark, with assistants, will continue 
the investigations of the geology of the Coastal 
Plain region in Maryland and Delaware, and of 
the Piedmont plateau of Maryland in co-operation 
with ‘the Geological Survey of Maryland. 
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The Powhatan Lime Co., 
erected a new lime plant. 


The Carson Lime Co., Riverton, W. Va., has 
erected six additional lime kilns. 


The Cook & Brown Lime Co., Grimms, Wis., has 
sold its lime kilns to the Union Lime Co. 


T. J. Taylor, of Salmon City, Idaho, will erect 


three lime kilns at Orofino, Idaho, at once and 
possibly others later. 


The Anniston (Ala.) Lime and Stone Co. has 
bought additional property and is preparing to 
erect another lime plant to consist of four kilns. 


Brockett, Va., has 


The Milwaukee Lime Co. has been incorporated 
at Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital stock of $25,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: Henry Herman, 
C. F. Wenz and Joseph A. Smerz. 


The Standard Lime Co. has been incorporated at 
Gibsonburg, Ohio, with a capital stock of $50,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: A. H. Lanman, P. 
H. Zorn, F. W. Zorn, A. Hornung, G. W. Hornung 
and F. C. Hornung. 


F. W. Wait Lime Co. has been incorporated at 
Warrensburg, N. Y., with a capital stock of $50,- 
000.00 to manufacture black marble chemical 
lime. The incorporators are: F. W. Wait, LeRoy 
Wing and Herbert J. Russel, of Glen Falls, N. Y. 


The Ladd Lime Co. has been incorporated at 
Cartersville, Ga., with a capital stock of $30,000.00 
to manufacture lime. The incorporators are: Jos. 
Fromberg, Mrs. Ellen G. Fromberg and John 
Reusch. The company acquires a plant already in 
operation, but will build extensive additions. They 
also intend adding a cooper shop. 


The West Virginia Lime and Cement Co. has 
been incorporated at Belington, W. Va., with a 
capital stock of $20,000.00. The incorporators are: 
Harry E. Weaver, C. A. Bickett, C. E. Ferguson 
and Harry L. Stern, of Chicago, Ill., and Ira E. 
Robinson, of Grafton, W. Va. This company will 
also have offices at 802 Marquette Building, Chi- 
cago, II1. 


The Western New England Lime Co., which was 
recently incorporated with headquarters at Canaan, 
Conn., has recently elected officers as follows: 
President, Charles E. Griffing, of New Milford, 
Conn.; vice president, William E. Canfield, of Hast 
Canaan, Conn.; secretary and treasurer, Arthur P. 
Freeman, of Canaan, Conn.; superintendent of 
Massachusetts district, David Follett; superin- 
tendent of Canaan district, Wallace Canaan; 
superintendent of New Milford district, Andrew 
N. Griffing. 


The Lime Industries of the West Coast. 


The State of Washington will be heard from in 
the lime industry as population increases and 
things progress out there, for, according to the last 
annual report of the Washington Geological Sur- 
vey, limestone is one of the State’s leading mineral 
resources. Not only that, but the lime burning in- 
dustry is pretty well developed already, and is 
shipping lime to all the neighboring States, and 
exporting to Hawaii. 

The center of the lime burning industry of West- 
ern Washington is the San Juan Islands. The 
Roche Harbor Lime Works is the principal plant 
on the island, and is the biggest concern of the 
kind in the State, and possibly the biggest any- 
where on the Pacific Coast. In fact, it is reported 
as manufacturing more lime than all the other 
kilns in the State combined. It is said that in 
the work at this place the quarry is so situated 
that from the time the stone leaves its original 
position in the quarry until it reaches the steamer, 
its course is always down hill. The stone as it is 
quarried rolls down the slope where it is broken 
up and loaded into dump cars, going from there 
down an incline to the chutes above the kilns, and 
from these chutes it feeds directly into the kiln. 

The process of manufacture is described in the 
Geological report as follows: The kilns are the 


Monitor pattern, consisting of two inner layers of 
fire brick, an outer layer of ordinary red brick and 
a sheeting or jacket of boiler iron riveted together. 
Between the outer layer of brick and the jacket 
there is a space of about two inches, filled with 
ashes and small pebbles to act as a non-conductor 
of heat, and also to relieve the iron jacket from 
the strain caused by the expansion of the bricks 
due to the intense heating of the interior. Each 
kiln is fired by two furnaces, one on each side, and 
consumes about a cord and a half of wood each 
day. Each kiln is surmounted by a smokestack 
of boiler iron. These increase the draft and so 
cause a more nearly perfect combustion of the fuel. 
By increasing the intensity of the heat the smoke- 
stacks reduce the time necessary to burn the 
lime and thus add to the capacity of the plant. 
Underneath the firebox there is a cooling receptacle 
into which the lime falls after it has become 
thoroughly burned. There is a system of cold air 
drafts in the cooler which carries off all the dust 
and gases and greatly hastens the process of cool- 
ing. From the cooler the lime is drawn through 
a chute directly into barrels of a capacity of two 
hundred pounds each. The barrel stands on a 
platform scale as it is being filled, and when ex- 
actly two hundred pounds have been drawn the 
barrel is passed along and another empty one 
takes its place. 

On Oreas Island lime is being burned near Deer 
Harbor by the Eagle Lime Co., which operates one 
kiln, and the Island Lime Co. also operating one 
kiln. 


The Henry Cowell & Co. have a two-kiln lime 
plant on the West Coast of San Juan Island, and 
at this place gravity tracks are used from the 
quarry to the kilns and from the kilns to the 
wharf. 


The Canyon Lime and Cement Co. has a lime- 
stone quarry a few miles east of Granite Falls, 
which supplies fluxing material for Everett, 
Seattle and other places. They also have a first- 
class lime kiln with a capacity of 100 barrels a day. 


The Washington Brick, Lime and Manufacturing 
Co. are proprietors of what is known as the 
Valley-Brook White Lime Works, at Springdale, 
Wash. The property consists of extensive lime- 
stone ledges, and a lime plant of 500 barrels ca- 
pacity. 


Geological Assignments. 


Chas. D. Walcott, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, has made out assignments to 
Geological parties for the work of the season of 
1902, from which we extract the following as be- 
ing especially interesting to the rock and clay 
producing industry: 


The West Coast. 


Dr. J. C. Branner will continue areal surveys on 
the Santa Cruz quadrangle, California. 


Dr. N. M. Fenneman will continue the investiga- 
tion of the Boulder oil field, Colorado. 


Prof. Wilbur C. Knight will continue the areal 
and economic surveys necessary for the completion 
of the Laramie folio, Wyoming. 


Mr. J. S. Diller will complete the areal and eco- 
nomic survey of the Redding quadrangle, Cali- 
fornia, and make a reconnoissance of the Klamath 
Mountains. He will be assisted by Dr. Geo. B. 
Richardson. 


Dr. T. W. Stanton will continue a general super- 
vision of the paleontologic work of the Survey, and 
will carry on field work in co-operation with Mr. 
J. S. Diller in the Klamath Mountains of Cali- 
fornia. 


Dr. Geo. Otis Smith will continue areal surveys 
necessary for the preparation of the Snoqualmie 
folio, Washington. On the completion of his field 
season in the Cascade Mountains he will survey 
the Bluehill quadrangle, Maine. He will be as- 
sisted by Mr. Frank C. Calkins. 


Mr. Bailey Willis will continue the supervision 
of the investigation in areal and stratigraphic 
geology. He will visit field parties in various 
parts of the United States and will investigate the 
stratigraphy along the Eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains in Montana and Wyoming. 


Prof. T. C. Chamberlin will continue the super- 
visions of investigations in Pleistocene geology of 
the United States. He will be assisted by Prof. R. 
D. Salisbury and Mr. W. W. Atwood in the Rocky 
Mountain region, by Mr. Frank Leverett and Mr. 
F. W. Taylor in Michigan and by Mr. W. C. Alden 
in Wisconsin. 
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Mr. Waldemar Lindgren has recently returned 
from a winter field season in Arizona, and will 
spend the greater part of the coming year in the 
preparation of reports. 


Mr. Geo. H. Eldridge, who has recently com- 
pleted a study of the oil fields of California, will 
devote the coming year to the preparation of a re- 
port on this subject and on the phosphate de 
posits of Florida. 


Mr. N. H. Darton will continue areal surveys 
in the Black Hills and the Big Horn Mountains, 
and will complete a reconnoissance of the Great 
Plains for the preparation of a map showing the 
geology and water resources of that region. He 
will be assisted by Mr. C. F. Fisher. 


In the Southeast. 


Mr. J. A. Taff will continue his areal and 
economic surveys in Indian Territory. He will be 
assisted by Prof. S. W. Beyer and Mr. J. W. Beede. 


Dr. Geo. H. Girty will investigate the paleontol- 
ogy and stratigraphy in connection with the work 
of various geologists in Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Texas and elsewhere. 


Mr. R. T. Hill will continue his investigation of 
the economic geology, stratigraphy, physiography 
and volcanism in the Trans-Pecos region of Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Dr. Girty will be asso- 
ciated with him in this work. 


Northern and Eastern States. 


Prof. B. K. Emerson will continue his investiga- 
tions on areal and structural geology in Central 
Massachusetts. 


Prof. J. F. Kemp will complete the field work 
necessary for the preparation of the Mettawee 
folio in New York and Vermont. 


Prof. J. E. Wolff will continue the investigation 
of the areal and structural geology in the crystal- 
line areas of New Jersey and Southern Vermont. 


Prof. Chas. S. Prosser will continue areal work 
necessary for the preparation of the Columbus 
folio, Ohio. He will be assisted by Mr. E. R. 
Cumings. 


Mr. Geo. M. Stose will continue in charge of the 
editing of geologic maps, and will spend a short 
field season in the continuation of work on the 
Chambersburg quadrangle, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. David White will continue his investigations 
on the paleo-botany of the Carboniferous, working 
in co-operation with various geologists in West 
Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indian Territory. 


Prof. T. Nelson Dale will continue his surveys 
in Western Vermont, and will survey the Slating- 
ton quadrangle in Eastern Pennsylvania. He will 
be assisted by Prof. Frederick B. Peck and Mr. 
Fred. H. Moffit. 


Mr. M. R. Campbell will continue the supervision 
of areal and economic work in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. He will be assisted by Messrs. Charles 
Butts, Lester H. Woolsey, Ralph W. Stone and 
Marcus Goldman, in Pennsylvania; by Mr. Myron 
L. Fuller, in New York and Indiana, and by Profs. 
Geo. H. Ashley and L. C. Glenn, in Kentucky. 


Prof. C. R. VanHise will continue the super- 
vision of investigations on the pre-Cambrian and 
metamorphic rocks of the United States. He will 
visit various parties in the field for the purpose 
of verifying and co-ordinating work in his division. 
He will be assisted by Mr. C. K. Leith in the 
preparation of a final monograph on the Lake 
Superior region, by Dr. W. S. Bayley in the com- 
pletion of field work in the Menominee district, by 
Dr. W. H. Hobbs in the continuation of surveys 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island, by Dr. Florence 
Bascom in the continuation of areal and structural 
studies in the Philadelphia district. 


In the Southland, 


Dr. William H. Dall will continue his studies 
for the completion of the revision of the Tertiary 
faunas of Florida. 


Mr. Arthur Keith will continue areal, structural 
and economic surveys in the Southern Ap- 
palachians. He will be assisted by Mr. H. S. Gale. 


Dr. C. W. Hayes will continue the supervision 
of investigations on non-metalliferous economic 
deposits, and will continue areal work in the 
Southern Appalachians. He will be assisted by 
Mr. W. T. Griswold in the Eastern Ohio oil field, 
and by Mr. Edwin C. Eckel in Alabama and 
Georgia. 
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That Washington Serpentine. 


The United States Marble Co., Spokane, Wash., 
is operating in serpentine near Valley, about 50 
miles from Spokane, on the Spokane Falls and 
Northern Railway. This much we learn from the 
annual report of the Washington Geological Sur- 
vey, together with a description of the quarries 
and works. If you want to get a flowery descrip- 
tion of this stone, however, and one which will 
set you to thinking, you should meet with George 
W. White, general Eastern agent of the company, 
1133 Broadway, New York City. 

“Let’s look at it from the man’s standpoint who 
pays the bills,” says this versatile gentleman in 
a recent interview about the good decorative stone 
made in America, and especially those made north 
of Spokane. “The others—not made in America— 
came across the briny and are not just at the 
coast already for loading, and they do not come as 
ballast, not much. 

“Some of the blocks are let (or dragged) down 
the mountain on skids by hand—about ten-man 
power, carted by oxen express, I don’t know how 
many miles to the railway; then the railway takes 
a whack at it and the a lighter takes a hand, and 
with good luck, it (the block of stone) finally gets 
to the ship. 

“Now comes the ballast, aber nicht, nor they 
don’t just drop them down in the hold—but the 
most difficult, laborious and carefully handled 
freight in the bunch. If a chain parted with a 
15 or 20-ton block just over the hatchway, there 
would be something doing. Well, we’ve got to the 
ballast part of the business, and some 15 or 20 
stevedores with tackle, blocks, rollers, bars and 
other little affairs, get the stone stowed, and if 
stevy knows his biz he planks and braces each 
and every block the best he knows. Now we are 
out on the ocean sailing, and after a couple of 
weeks get to port. Ask Chapman what he will 
take out the blocks for—after another set of steve- 
dores have sworn enough to sink the bloomin’ 
ship. ‘Oh! about a dollar a ton,’ and then he’ll 
charge you another plunk per ton to lighter it— 
if there’s a lighter load; if not, you might just 
as well give him the block and be done with it—he’ll 
load it on to your truck for nothing, if the truck 
is there when he gets there, if not, you can’t tell 
when you will get it. Did you ever meet a 
sad-faced, hollow-eyed, bow-backed, consumptive, 








*500-FOOT ONES ARE BABIES.” 


cadaverous, hopeless-looking man down around 
the docks? That was a stone merchant looking 
for a block of foreign marble. Now you’ve got 
your marble—aber nicht, the two times. After 
the stone merchant, aforesaid, has dried his eyes, 
seen our Uncle Samuel down at the Custom House 
for 65c per, fixed things up with his broker, 
damned the foreign measurement on which he has 
paid all the above, and blessed his own, he lets 
the marble man in on the ground floor, and only 
adds the cranage in, the storage, cranage out, 
trucking anywhere from two to ten miles, and 
about 10 per cent. additional for profit, and—well, 
as I was about to say, when you interrupted me, 
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the block has at last got to the mill where it is to 
be sawn, and if it is sound enough so the slabs 
don’t have to be brought in to the polishers in a 
basket, the foreman don’t go to confession that 
night and the boss takes wify out for a trolley 
ride next day. Oh! I forgot to tell you, when they 
want a block, first off, I mean before all this I 
have told you, they get the hollow-eyed fellow to 
cable for it. He will, too, if you pay the charges, 
say 50c per word, and the block comes in branded, 
‘Made in Italy.” 

“Now, right down to hard tacks, all that I’ve 
told you about has cost money. 

“Do you want to look at the ‘Made in America’ 
sort? We want a block in a hurry (something 
special), we send a telegram for you, the next 
morning it’s on the car, and in about ten days it 
goes sailing up the river on a railroad lighter, 
all included in the freight—no cable, no ship’s 
freight, no duty, no fuss. 

“Now right here let’s say a word about the con- 
solidation of railroads. Instead of increasing they 
have reduced the freight rate. 

“We haven’t told you so much about the details 
of the progress from the ‘Made in America’ quarry 
to the mill, as we did of the other kind, because 
there isn’t anything to tell—we just load it on 
the car and send it along. It’s like Wilson 
Whiskey—‘that’s all,’ and it gets there, and then 
—-let me tell you first what Mr. John H. Shipway 











“CLIFFS LESS THAN A MILE HIGH DON’T COUNT.” 


said: ‘With reference to the serpentine and other 
marble, which I looked at, I would say that this 
marble is the finest green marble that I have ever 
seen in the course of my long experience in the 
marble business. It is the best decorative marble 
that I have ever seen, and I can not praise it too 
highly. I was very much surprised to see the 
lighter samples that you have there, and to find 
such beautiful effects. There is no question what- 
soever, but what a first-class market could be found 
for it here.’ He and a lot of others, said a lot of 
other good things about our stone, but, as I was 
saying, you find it’s sound, and you don’t need a 
basket to bring in the slabs, and by gum, I be- 
lieve we eould saw the slabs ‘way out there,’ and 
they would come in sound, and we’ve got the saws 
and the rubbing bed, ’n the air compressors, ’n 
the polishers, buffers, lathers—the whole push. 
“A man wanted to go in partnership with us in 
this thing, and said ‘he wanted to get right in now 
on the ground floor, and not wait till it was 
opened up and stuff quarried out for a couple of 
years, ’cause there wouldn’t be so much marble 
left then as there is now.’ I had thought, myself, 
that possibly it would be best not to take orders 
too far ahead on account of its possibly running 
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short, but after Tom Greenway went over the 
farm with a ten-foot rod I though I would chance 
it. Here’s what he wrote to Charley Mitchell in 
a private letter that I smouched. Tom Greenway’s 
the man in the quarry that does the work. Mitch 
is the feller that goes ’round wearing good clothes, 
looks pleasant, has a good time and tells you. Well 
about the letter: ‘You know those limestone 
cliffs over ’cross the canyon? Well, I took a walk 
over the different claims, and that deposit runs 
nearly a mile right through our property; it’s 
over 700 feet wide on the out-crop and widens as 
it goes down; this you can see where it shows 
down the hill. I should say that it runs in depth, 
that is, that’s in sight, something more than 1,000 
feet. It’s all of the beautiful green with purple, 
or white tracings ,and the dark and light green 
mixtures like the little polished slabs I sent you 








“THE BLOCK OF CANYON GREEN WAS 12X8 FT, 
6 IN. X6 FT. AND WORKED UP FINE.” 


the other day. There’s enough of it to last a good 
while and it begins right on the top of the ground. 
I think a good name for the light and dark green 
with the white erratic tracings is Canyon Green, 
and I guess we better call the light green with the 
white and pulple markings Athenian. The block 
of Canyon Green was 12 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 
and worked up fine and took the best polish ever— 
the boys said it was like a picnic to work it, and 
not a crack. 

“*Yes, there is enough of it to last a good while. 
Nearly a mile right through our property, say 
5,000 ft. for short, over 700 ft. wide; let’s not be 
mean, call it 7/0 and not say anything about its 
getting wider as it goes down; perhaps it don’t, 
and runs in depth, that is, that’s in sight (I 
wonder if any got away), something more than 
1,000 ft.’ 

“5 ,000x700x1,000—5,500,000,000 cubic ft—as I 
seid, I thought I would chance it, and I haven’t 
changed my mind. I believe some ‘experts’ (I’m 
glad I thought of that) value undeveloped marble 
properties at 10c per cubic ft., so this strip 
through the farm on that basis is worth $350.- 
000,000.00, and if I owned it and a man came 
along with that much in his jeans and planked it 
down for it, he never would get out of town with- 
out the deed in his pocket, and I’d throw in the 
rest of the 1,600 acres, the wood lot and the 80- 
acre tract down by the station, and the mill, and 
all the other appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
to have and to hold forever. 

“I never met this man Greenway, but I have 
met Mitchell—‘birds of a feather,’ etc. Mitchell 
is a bright fellow, and one thing I like about him 
is, he wasn’t brought up in the stone business 
and knows other things than stone, while Green- 
way doesn’t seem to have done much else but stone 
work and he knows it for keeps. I have wondered 
a lot about Tom Greenway, I call him Tom—TI sup- 
pose because Mitch does—and it seems just as 
though he would walk right up and say howdy 
the first time we meet. I say I have wondered a 
lot about him. Was it fate or what, when he 
picked up his kit in Harmer & Brinley’s works in 
London (the most noted in the world) after 
having mastered his trade and come over to 
America and kept on, and on, and on, till out in 
the wilderness, where canyons grow on every farm 
and 500-ft. ones are babies, and cliffs less than a 
mile high don’t count, where Indians are thicker’n 
huckleberries and bears help you eat your lunch 
and wolves play tag with you going home, he 
found this immense deposit of serpentine, where 
he put up his tent, then built his cabin, and gun 
in hand, staid on the spot, smoked the pipe of 
peace with the Indians and drove away intruders 
till he had almost become the hermit of the 
mountain—now Greenway Mountain—till he was 
on speaking terms with every bear for 20 miles 
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around, and knew the wolves well enough to call 
them by their first names—and till the United 
States Government would give him a clear title 
to the find. 

“IT haven’t seen it, I don’t know as I ever will— 
but I’ve seen the man that knows a man that has, 
end they’ve got a great big valuable property, and 
can safely and without fear of contradiction put 
on their stationery in letters half an inch high: 
““THE LARGEST GREEN SERPENTINE QUAR- 
RIES IN THE WORLD.” ” 


Granite and Sandstone in Washington. 


Speaking of the building stone of Washington, 
the State Geologist, Prof. Henry Landes, says in 
his annual report that granite appears in a number 
of places both in the Eastern and Western parts of 
the State. Along the Great Northern Railway 
it occurs at intervals from Index to within a mile 
of Leavenworth. At Index, J. A. Soderbery has 
practically enjoyed a monopoly of the industry, 
except in the finer variety of granite, which has 
been used in monumental work for some ten years. 
This quarry is located about a half-mile west of 
the station at Index. Lately, however, there has 
been another industry opened up on the east side 
of Index by Mr. T. S. Ellis, of Seattle. This does 
not necessarily indicate sharp competition, how- 
ever, for the demand for granite in Western Wash- 
ington has increased at such a rate that even 
with two quarries they will likely have to enlarge 
operations from time to time. 

At Spokane, Wash., there are a number of quar- 
ries, which are working from time to time as the 
oceasion requires. Some of the quarries are 
operated by contractors who simply take out stone 
to fill standing orders, and do not make any effort 
to keep a supply on hand, but one of the quarries 
belong to the Washington Monumental Co., of 
Spokane, which gets out monument bases, curbing 
and coping stone. 

Mr. Miles C. Moore, of Walla Walla, has a 
granite quarry in Snake River Canyon, about 20 
miles below Lewiston, where in the earlier days 
stone was shipped out by river steamers only, but 
the O. R. & N. Railway built a branch road down 
to the quarry a couple of years ago, and now the 
transportation facilities are much better. Mr. 
Moore also has another quarry further up the 
Snake, near the mouth of the Grand Ronde River, 
which is a dark gray granite, rather fine grain, 
end is said to take a beautiful polish. 

In the sandstone industry of Washington there 
is what is known as the Chuckanut quarry, situat- 
ed on Chuckanut Bay, about five miles south 
of Whatcom. The stone is a bluish sandstone, 
which, like all of this class of sandstone, hardens 
on exposure to the atmosphere. This quarry was 
opened up by Henry Roeder, who began operating 
a short distance south of the present quairy in 
the early seventies, and later moved to the present 
location. 

At Tenino, which is about 15 miles southeast of 
Olympia, there are a number of sandstone ledges 
where quarrying has been done for years. How- 
ever, the only quarries in the locality reported as 
being worked at the time of this Geological report 
is a group of quarries owned by Russell & Fenton. 
These quarries were opened up in 1889 and have 
been operating almost continuously since. The 
stone is rather a fine grain sandstone, light, 
greenish gray in color, and almost every cubic 
foot of it is good for market, so that the waste in 
handling is very slight. The operations in the 
quarries remind one of our Bedford district, be- 
cause channelers are used to cut the stone from 
the ledge. It is also worked with gangsaws pretty 
much in the same manner as our Oolitic limestone 
people work their stone. 


F. A. McAuliff, Fitchburg, Mass., has added con- 
siderable new machinery to its quarry equipments. 
The Standard Limestone Co. has been incorporat- 
ed at Rockland, Wis., with a capital stock of | $25,- 
000.00 by F. H. Lyons, Edw. Tesch and Chas. Tesch. 


The Tennessee Variegated Marble Co. has been 
incorporated with offices at No. 15 Exchange Place, 
J.rsey City, N. J., with a capital stock of $600,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: E. B. Dillon, Paul 
A. DeLong, C. N. Henley and W. R. Gamble, all of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

‘The Burksville Marble and Construction Co. has 
been incorporated under the laws of Maine with a 
capital stock of $100,000.00 to operate white marble 
auarries at Zylonite. The officers are: Thos. J. 
Bronson. president, Park Row Building, New York, 
N. Y.; J. M. Malone, vice president, East Long- 
meadow; Richard J. Morrissey, of Westfield, treas- 
urer. 


BUSINESS BRIEFLETS. 





The capital stock of the Miami Stone Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has been increased from $100,000.00 to 
$200,000.00. 


The Prince William Brownstone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has taken out a Delaware charter 
with a capital stock of $50,000.00. 


Wm. H. Hamilton, manager of the Montana 
Sandstone Co., has moved his offices from Butte, 
Mont., to the quarry at Columbus. 


The Bedford Quarries Co., Bedford, Ind., has 
secured contract for furnishing stone for the 
Federal Building at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Davidson Bros. Marble Co., Huntingtonville, N. 
Y., is said to be very busy these days, and has been 
working over time to keep up with orders. 


The stone crushing plant of Brayton & Kerr, 
Kankakee, Ill., was destroyed by fire recently, but 
will be rebuilt. The loss is estimated at $6,000.00. 


L. R. Ledier, Phenix, Ariz., has discovered an 
immense deposit of marble at Bowie, and it is said 
that a company is being organized to develop the 
property. 


The Northwest Granite Co. has been incorporated 
at Walla Walla, Wash., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: J. W. Vinson. A. 
Vinson and V. C. Brock. 


The Portland Granite Co. has been organized at 
Portland, Wis., with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 
The incorporators are: Leo A. Peil, Jno. O’Laugh- 
lin and David H. Flett. 


The Crystal Marble Co., Spokane, Wash., is de- 
veloping its marble property in Stevens County, 
Wash., and announces that it will put in a complete 
plant capable of turning out almost any class of 
work. 


We are informed that John Pierce, representing 
the Hallowell (Me.) Granite Works, has secured a 
contract to furnish stone for the new City Hall 
of Newark, N. J., which involves about $2,000,- 
000.00 worth of material. 


The Edson Crushed Stone Co. has been incor- 
porated at Waterloo, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$50,000.00. The officers and directors are: Herbert 
W. Edson, William N. Edson, Edson N. Slack and 
Charles E. Opdyke, Jr. 


The firm of Chas. H. Moore & Co., Portland, Me., 
has been incorporated to deal in marble, slate, etc. 
The capital stock is $20,000.00. Officers are as fol- 
lows: President, E. H. Waterhouse; treasurer, G. 
P. Dewey, both of Portland, Me. 


The West Shore Stone Co. has been incorporated 
at New York City with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000.00 to quarry stone and erect buildings, etc. 
The directors are: Curtis C. Bean, Jno. B. Conk- 
ling and Albert Schmidt, of New York City. 


The New Jersey Graphite Mining Co. has been 
incorporated at Trenton, N. J., with a capital stock 
of $100,000.00 to operate graphite mines at Brook- 
side, N. J. The incorporators are: Theo. Daoe, 
Jas. M. Clark and Alex. S. Andrew, all of Brook- 
side. 


The Carthage (Mo.) Building Stone Co., a newly 
organized concern that will open up a stone quarry, 
has elected the following officers: Dr. A. H. Caffee, 
president; George Allen, of Franklin, Pa., vice 
president; Millard Bryan, secretary; J. P. Newell, 
treasurer. 


The Charles Wege Marble and Tile Co. has been 
incorporated at Columbus, Ohio, with a capital 
stock of $25,000.00. The incorporators are: Chas. 
Wege, G. C. Wege, Frederick P. Hoffman, John W. 
Coulson and William Bott. They will make and 
deal in all kinds of marble, tile and building ma- 
terials. 


The Maine and New Hampshire Granite Co., 
Portland, Me., has secured contract for furnishing 
material for the First National Bank Building 
in Chicago. It is said that this stone is to be red 
granite, which is to be quarried and dressed at 
Red Stone, N. H., and the contract calls for 700 
carloads. 


The Barre Granite and Paving Co. has been in- 
corporated at Barre, Vt., with a capital stock of 
$50,000.00. The purpose of this company is to 
utilize granite not used for monumental work, and 
produce cheaper stone for building, streets, paving, 
etc. The incorporators are: Jas. Grant, H. K. 
Bush and H. William Scott, of Barre; S. D. Graves, 
of Boston, and A. S. Pennock, of Braintree, Mass. 
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Slate. 




















Testing Roofing Slate. 


The condition of exposure to which roofing slate 
is subjected calls for a test different somewhat to 
the building stone tests. Toughness and per- 
manency of color are two important factors. Prof. 
Mansfield Marriman, whose series of tests are said 
to be among the best so far devised, says in a 
treatise on the subject that porosity is not a de- 
sirable property. Conclusions from tests made by 
him of Pennsylvania material published in the re- 
port of the Maryland Geological Survey are: 

1. Slates containing soft ribbons are by common 
consent of an inferior quality, and should not be 
used in good work. 

2. The soft roofing slates weigh about 173 
pounds per cubic foot, and the best qualities have 
a modulus of rupture of from 7,000 to 10,000 
pounds per square inch. 

3. The stronger the slate, the greater is its 
toughness and softness, and the less is its porosity 
and corrodibility. 

4. Softness, or liability of abrasion, does not 
indicate inferior roofing slate; but, on the con- 
trary, it is an indication of strength and good 
weathering qualities. 

5. The strongest slate stands highest in weath- 
ering qualities, so that a flexural test affords an 
excellent idea of all its properties, particularly if 
the ultimate deflection and the manner of the 
rupture be noted. 

6. The strongest and best slate has the highest 
percentage of silicates of iron and aluminum, but 
is not necessarily the lowest in carbonates of lime 
and magnesia. 

7. Chemical analyses give only imperfect con- 
clusions regarding the weathering qualities - of 
slate, and they do not satisfactorily explain the 
physical properties. 

8. “Architects and engineers who write specifi- 
cations for rodfing slate will probably obtain a 
more satisfactory quality if they insert require- 
ments for a flexural test to be made on several 
specimens picked at random out of each lot. 

9. Although the field of this investigation is 
probably not sufficiently extended to fully warrant 
the recommendation, it is suggested that such 
specifications should require roofing slates to have 
a modulus of rupture, as: determined by the 
flexural test, greater than 7,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

Probably more can be learned regarding the 
lasting powers of a slate by microscopic methods 
than in any other class of rocks. As the writer 
has elsewhere noted, the roofing slates occupy a 
very interesting position in the lithologic series. 
Originally formed as a fine salt on a sea bottom, 
they owe their fissile properties not to sedimenta- 
tion, but to squeezing and shearing forces, such as 
are incidental to the formation of mountain 
chains. But this shearing, while developing 
schistocity, or cleavage, has also brought about 
other structural modifications in the slate, which, 
although not manifest, are nevertheless of great 
importance. If we examine a thin section of a 
slate under the microscope we shall find that the 
individual particles of quartz and feldspar, etc., 
of which they aré composed, are all arranged with 
their longer axes parallel with each other and 
with the direction of cleavage. In fact it is to 
this cause that the fine fissile nature of the 
slate is largely due. But this is not all. Pressure 
always causes heat, and since all rocks lying in 
the ground contain more or less moisture, the 
rock becomes permeated with warm or hot solu- 
tions which may be productive of partial solution 
and recrystallization. In fact, our roofing slates 
pass by insensible gradations into crystalline 
schists. So far as the writer’s experience goes, 
the greater the amount of crystallization, that 
is the more nearly the slates approach the crystal- 
line schists in structure and composition, the 
tougher and more durable they are likely to be. 
It is unfortunate that this crystallization inter- 
feres to some extent with the fissile property, the 
slates of this nature yielding thicker slabs, and 
with less surfaces. Such, while more desirable, 
demand increased strength in roofing timbers. 
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J. T. Wyatt, Salisbury, N. C., contemplates add- 
ing quarry equipments. 


The Empire State Granite Co. is preparing to 
work its quarry at Mt. Eve, N. Y. 


The Craig Quarry, Mankato, Minn., has been 
bought by Fowler & Page, who will operate it. 


The Crookston Marble Works has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $60,000.00, at Crook- 
ston, Minn. 


August Turner has bought from Frank S. Pack- 
ard the stone quarry on Sangamon Street, South 
of West 14th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


The Persell Lime Quarries, which furnishes 
limestone for the East Helena, Mont., smelters 
and has been idle for some time, has resumed 
operations. 


C. E. Blanchard, formerly of Blanchard Bros. 
Granite Co., Uxbridge, R. I., has severed his con- 
nection with the firm and will open up a granite 
quarry himself. 


The Forrester Bros. Stone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital stock of 
$5,000.00, by C. B. Forrester, Jas. D. Forrester and 
John Aud. 


The Amsterdam (N. Y.) City Stone Quarry has 
been put in operation with a force of men under 
charge of John H. Showerman to get out stone 
for macadamizing the streets of the city. 


The Granite State Granite Co. recently opened 
up quarries at West Townsend, Mass., and are re- 
ported as being well pleased with the quality of 
granite found, and are increasing their force right 
along. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Brainerd, Shailer & Hall Quarry Co., of Portland, 
Conn., Frank Brainerd was elected president of 


the quarry to succeed the late Hon. John H. Hall, - 


of Hartford. 


The Emery Mining Co. has been incorporated 
with offices at 76 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, 
N. J., with a capital stock of $300,000.00. The in- 
corporators are: John L. White, Francis McFar- 
lan and Frank E. Ness. 


The East Liberty Stone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at East Liberty, Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $60,000.00. The incorporators are: Clarence 
Conover, R. P. Holland, F. E. Milligan, Jno. M. 
Hamilton, F. E. Ring, F. S. Mitchell, E. M. Hamil- 
ton and S. A. Hoskins. 


The Columbian Marble and Quarry Co. has in- 
corporated at Washington, D. C., with a capital 
stock of $20,000.00. The officers of the company 
are: J. F. Manning, of Rutland, Vt., president; 
H. F. Woodward, Washington, secretary, and R. 
C. Berney, Rutland, Vt., treasurer. 


Reports from Rockland, Me., state that Capt. 
Pascal, who has been running five schooners and 
carrying granite from Stonington to Western 
ports, has formed a partnership with Austin & 
Ford, of Boston, to purchase the Galbraith quarry 
on Crotch Island, Stonington, which has been idle 
for a couple of years and put it in operation. 


C. D. Jackson & Co., New York City, have leased 
a block on East River running from 105th to 106th 
Streets on which they will establish a storage yard 
for imported marbles and install up-to-date ma- 
chinery for handling same. This firm is agent 
for the United States for C. & B. Fabricotti, of 
Carrara, Italy, and for the Del Monte quarries of 
African Numidian market. 


The Western Stone Co., with offices in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill., and quarries at 
Rockport and Joliet, not only furnishes lots of 
foundation stone for Chicago buildings but fur- 
nishes great quantities of street material as well 
as foundations for bridge work, etc. This com- 
pany was organized in 1889 with a capital stock 
of $2,225,000.00, and has a capacity of 200 carloads 
of stone a day. President of the company is Mar- 
tin B. Madden. : 


The Problem of Transportation. 


Transportation is the great problem of the stone 
man’s life, and is the part of the business that 
may either make or break him. It begins with 
the moving of a block of stone out of its original 
bed and it ends only when the stone is laid by the 
mason. Between the two ends there is quite a 
variety of appliances, when we consider the differ- 
ent lines of work, including paving blocks, crush- 
ed stone, etc., but if we confine ourselves to one 
line, say heavy building blocks, the appliances 
narrow down till one wonders a little; in fact, we 
come down to the derrick, not exclusively, but 
almost alone, and nearly in the shape which David 
Henderson, of England left it when he added the 
compound gear, that distinguishes the derrick 
from the crane. There has been one marked ad- 
dition to the derrick, and that is in the provision 
of a mechanical turner, which, by the way, is 
advertised in this paper, and is an appliance which 
no derrick should be without. There are other in- 
cidentals improvements, of course, but it is the 
radical ones only that are under consideration just 
now. 

The Aerial Cableway. 

Whether or not we will some day depart from 
the derrick—find a decidedly better method of 
handling at the quarry—there is nothing as yet to 
indicate. It has been with us in practically the 
same general form for ages. Aerial cableways 
have taken some part in the business, originating 
in America, but finding their way to the older 
countries also. Cableways were used as early as 
1860 in the slate quarries of Pennsylvania, and 
since that date there has been considerable im- 
provement in the mechanical get-up of cableways, 
and some interesting installations of this system 
may be noted. It is made use of in the marble 
quarries of Carrara, Italy, for handling marble 
blocks, and for carrying waste stone and dirt to 
the dumping ground. This latter is probably the 
greatest field for the cableway, for it generally in- 
volves transportation over a greater distance than 
is usually called for in handling blocks of stone. 

Stone, as a rule, requires only to be lifted out of 
i*s bed and swung onto a car, and therein is likely 
the explanation of the fact that cableways have not 
largely replaced the derrick, for if transportation 
is called for over more than a nominal distance, 
the derrick is out of the running. But within its 
sphere it has peculiar advantages; it is steady, 
certain and easy to control. Cableways have their 
inning when the quarry surroundings are such 
that it is impractical to get a railroad into the 
quarry. If there is a trip over a gorge, around a 
mountain, or something of that kind, the cableway 
is practically the only way to do it. 

Electricity Not Favored. 

It is strange, unless we account for it on the 
ground, that electricity is a swift agent, while 
moving stone calls for slower action, but it is a 
fact that the stone men do not seem to take much 
to electricty. They do not all show this apathy 
toward it, but to take the industry as a rule, it is 
a fact that electricity is in small favor except for 
lighting purposes. In contrast to this. if we go 
into the modern foundries and machine shops 
where heavy material is handled, we find some 
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thing of a preference for electricity, and many 
interesting installations may be seen—and-the ma- 
terial they handle would seem to call for somewhat 
the same appliances as stone. 

The Pneumatic Agent. 

It is a matter of some wonder, too, that com- 
pressed air is not used more extensively in hand- 
ling stone. There is no apparent prejudice against 
compressed air, for the trade uses it quite ex- 
tensively in working stone, and that is what makes 
it a subject of wonder, for when we go into a shop 
and see them using pneumatic tools, while the 
hoisting is being done by hand, we naturally 
wonder why the pneumatic system was not ex- 
tended to the handling system. Did you ever go 
into a modern ice plant and watch them handle 
the ice pans with pneumatic traveling hoists? If 
you did, you know that it is a very simple and 
easy matter, and a system of this kind could just 
as easily be applied to the handling of blocks of 
stone in a stone-cutting establishment. 

Problems [hat Are Not Mechanical. 

When the stone is started out of the mill we 
come to the railroad end of the business again, 
and this time some factors enter that are not 
mechanical. There is the question of freight rates, 
and sometimes the freight amounts to twice the 
the cost of the stone up to the time of loading it 
on the car, and then there comes the question of 
rating the stone. There is a distinction, and a 
difference, between rough-sawed and finished stone, 
and it sometimes takes a wise man to decide. A 
finished stone is said to be one that is ready to lay 
in its place on the building without further work. 
For example, a window sill may be planed off on 
four sides, which would make it begin to look like 
a finished stone, but the ends are left rough, and, 
consequently, it is not a finished stone, because the 
mason must cut it to length and smooth the ends. 
That sounds very simple, and it looks like any 
man should be able to clearly point out unfinished 
stone, but along comes some fancy-turned columns, 
and things of that kind. They are not finished, 
for there is some work to do on the ends yet, but 
they are obviously of so much more value than 
rough-sawed stone that they call for a different 
freight rating. Suppose a car of stone gets mixed 
up in a wreck, and a part of it is material of this 
latter class, and :t gets damaged? Theshipper would 
feel under such circumstances that the railroad 
should make it good to him on the basis of value, 
consequently he would want more for the columns, 
so the railroad should have more for hauling them. 
This is only one example of questions that may, 
and do arise and the great trouble comes from the 
fact that different opinions on the subject may re- 
sult in different ratings from different stone cen- 
ters, and when there is a difference in the rating 
same man has the advantage. 


The Viernow Quarry Co., Carthage, Mo., is mak- 
ing plans to spread out in its operations. 


The Sharon (Pa.) Steel Co. is said to have pur- 
chased considerable stone and coal land in the 
Washington and Wilmington township in Law- 
rence County, Pa., which it is said will be de- 
veloped at once and a railroad built to connect 
with the works at Sharon. 
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Ghe Interstate 
Builders’ Supply Association. 


Meets Semi-Annually. 


JOHN A. KLING, Cleveland, Ohio.................... President. 
Cc, EB. McCAMMON. Cincinnati, Ohio............ Vice-President. 
J.N. THAYER, Erle, Pennsylvania.................. Treasurer. 
RICHARD KIND, Toledo, Ohio......................- Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





JOHN A. KLING, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman 
ROBERT LAKE, Jackson, Michigan. 

A. B. MEYER, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

G. H. LITTLE, Detroit, Michigan. 
RICHARD KIND, Toledo, Ohio, Secretary. 


The Ups and Downs of Prices. 


There is a rather peculiar condition in the ce- 
ment business to-day for the retailer, which comes 
by virtue of certain practices which are consider- 
ed necessary to the trade. About the first of the 
year the cement manufacturer’s representative 
calls on the trade, and a contract, either oral or 
written, is made something like this: The dealer 
makes an estimate of the amount of cement he 
will likely need during the season, on the basis 
of which the manufacturer’s agent names a price. 
By this means the cement mills are all virtually 
sold ahead, and they figure on producing to con- 
form to the estimated consumption. Then, if 
things get lively early in the season the dealers 
begin ordering out early, and in liberal quantities, 
till the manufacturer may be called on for extra 
exertion to keep up with the demand. If he be- 
gins to fall behind, outsiders will go to offering 
better prices for prompt shipment, and thus the 
price of cement goes up a notch, but the retailer 
who made an agreement with the manufacturer 
has his price set for the year, so there is no chance 
for the manufacturer to raise him. 


Counting Chickens by the Eggs. 


Such a condition would seem to put the retailer 
on easy street, for his prices would be easy as 
compared to what the actual market of the day 
called for, but it has its drawbacks. Not the least 
of these comes from an inability to get material 
promptly for filling current orders. If the cement 
manufacturer is not over scrupulous, he will feel 
inclined to give prompt attention to outside orders 
that bring a better price, and let the: dealer howl 
a little, but he may even be unable to fill the de- 
mand, even though he makes every effort to sup- 
ply the dealers only. It all comes from the un- 
certainty in demand, and the fact that it seems 
positively necessary to count the chickens by the 
eggs, for without some estimate as a basis for pro- 
duction, there is a mighty good chance for the 
trade to wake up at the end of the season with 
a lot of cement in stock. There are times when 
the retailer gets the other end of the bargain, too, 
times when the demand lets up and prices go 
down, and it reflects to the credit of the dealers 
of the country, that the manufacturers say that a 
dealer seldom goes back on his agreement in a 
case of that kind. The only thing the dealer does 
that the manufacturer can complain of, is to fail 
to order out anything like the amount of stock he 
estimated he would need, and the manufacturer 
can only charge that up to an error in judgment— 
too many of the eggs failed to hatch. 


The Boat the Dealer Is In. 


And, when we go to sum it all up, the dealer, 
while he is not in just the same boat as the manu- 
facturer, is in one resembling it very closely. 
When the contractor figures on business, or, 
rather, before he figures on business, he gets his 
prices from the dealer on the material required, 
and the dealer, of course, makes these on the basis 
of bis quotations from the manufacturer, so any 
rise in the market shuts the dealer out so far as 
this contractor is concerned. If the contractor 


gets the work he figures on, he comes to the dealer 
for his material, and it is a sure thing that he 
has no intention of paying any more for it than 
was stipulated. In fact, he will take the stand 
that the price of the material was the basis for his 
estimate on the job in question, and such a thing 
as paying more is out of the question. If the mar- 
ket should slump off a little, however, he might 
make a fight for a lower price, or buy a part of 
his material somewhere else, but he will never 
offer to pay more simply because the current 
market price has gone up. With conditions like 
this the only chance for either the dealer or the 
manufacturer getting more out of the product 
comes at the end of the year—in the making of 
prices for the next season. And the worst of it all 
is that when that times comes, and the prospective 
builder is confronted with cost beyond his expecta- 
tion, the building will be put off till things get 
easier—and then prices slump again. 


Pretending Busy to Boost Prices. 


There is another side to the matter, though, and 
some people play the other side. It is a well- 
known fact that people will buy better when the 
market for any article is tending upward than 
any other time; people who will fight shy when 
material is even cheaper, if the tendency of the 
market is downward. Some of those who work on 
this theory always make it a point to impress the 
trade that material is very scarce, and that they 
have more orders to fill than they have material 
to fill them with, and actually do not want to talk 
about selling more. This is not always the case 
when you see a man who says he has more orders 
than he can fill, for there are times when these 
things do come about, but some actually work 
this racket when they are anxious to sell, for they 
figure that it is the best way to insure the pop- 
ularity of their product and insure sales. This 
trait is charged against the German manufact- 
urers in the old country, and the wholesale dealers 
in their product here, now, though it is called, 
by some, nothing but overconfidence. This is get- 
ting aside somewhat from the business of retail- 
ing, but the price is a matter of interest to the 
dealer all the way along the line, and the end 
sought is to point out that confidence in the out- 
look ahead is a good thing, but there must be 
something to base this on when you go to raise 
prices, or else it will be taken as a bluff, and some 
one will call you. 


How About Brick? 


It just looks to a man up a tree that brick ought 
to be a good investment for retailers in some 
localities just now. You never can tell for sure, 
because a brick yard can spring up in a short 
time, and about the time you stock up on brick, 
and think you have a good thing in store, some 
man may open up with a yard in your district and 
put you on the losing ground. Still, at the price 
that holds to-day for lumber and other building 
material, with brick cheap in many localities— 
there is no reason for brick being cheap this year, 
but it is so reported from many points—there 
ought to be a chance for brick to have an unusual 
inning in the building trade, and a good stock 
ought to be a good investment. There is not much 
chance that lumber will get cheaper and take the 
bottom out of a stock of brick that way, for tim- 
ber is too scarce and valuable, and the only danger 
comes from new industries in the brick business. 


Handling Drain Pipe. 


Do you handle drain pipe? If so, here is a story 
which was unearthed by Met L. Saley a couple of 
years ago, and it’s good yet: 

“Not long ago I had a talk with a yard man who 
said he was disgusted with the pipe trade. When 
a customer came for it, that customer would see 
pieces that he wanted down in the pile, and when 
an effort was made to get them, down would roll 
the stuff, not infrequently breaking, and raising 
the dickens generally. I come this morning to 
the relief of you yard men who have been bothered 
with your pipe in a like way. I stepped into a 
yard the other day, and there the pipe problem 
was solved. How? Why, bless you, by simply 
standing the pipe on end! A small area had been 
leveled off, boards laid to make a smooth surface, 
and on these boards was standing the pipe. 
Where did you get the idea, I asked the yard man. 
I though it out, he said. That pipe used to give 
me more trouble than all the mothers-in-law I 
ever had, so I devised this way, and now it is as 
easy as sleeping. I was half a mind to ask the 
man to kindly take a lath and pound my head as 
a reward for my skull being so thick all these 
months. Never fall down? Never. Never blow 
down? Never.” 
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The F. P. Stewart Granite Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
is enlarging its quarters. 


Dille & Clemons, Greensburg, Ind., have been 
making some improvements in their marble shop. 


The Sleepy Eye Milling Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
will erect a $3,000.00 monument to the old chief, 
Isth-Tach-a-Bah. 


J. P. English, of Macon, Ga., has sold a half in- 
terest in his marble shop, and the business is now 
conducted by English & Fox. 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Journal is collecting a 
fund to erect a police memorial, which may be in 
the form of a monument. 


The marble and granite yards of Gooch & Co., 
Waco, Tex., were visited by fire this month and 
sustained a loss of $1,500.00. 


A. Black & Son, monument dealers of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are having a new building erected, 
which is to be occupied by them when completed. 


R. C. Davies, formerly with Davies & Adams, St. 
Johns, Mich., has bought an interest in the marble 
and granite business of F. F. Murdock, of that 
place. 


Thos. A. Brennan, Salem, Mass., has become in- 
terested in the Kavanaugh Granite Co., of Lynn, 
Mass., and will represent that company in Salem 
and vicinity. 


The Arbor Day Memorial Association, of Ne- 
braska City, Neb., will erect a memorial to the 
memory of the late J. Sterling Morton at that 
place. 


The Henry Gratten Club, New Haven, Conn., is 
planning ways and means to complete a fund for 
the erection of a monument to the late James 
reynolds. 


The Moris & Stonier Granite Works, Toulon, IIl., 
have outgrown their present location, and there is 
talk of forming a stock company to enlarge the 
works in order to move their location. 


The County Commissioners of Delaware County, 
pPa., will erect 1 monument on the Court House 
grounds at Media to the memory of the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers of Delaware County, to cost $10,- 
000.00. 


The Cercle witteraire Franco-American, of New 
York City, will erect a monument at Newport, R. 
I., to the memory of Admiral De Ternay, who 
commanded the French fleet, which convoyed 
Rochambeau’s transports with troops to aid the 
American colonists. 


Danville, Ill., has a new enterprise in a granite 
concern known as Miller & Dye. Mr. Miller was 
formerly of th firm of Knox, Miller & Co., and 
Mr. Dye was formerly of C. M. Clark & Co., of 
Urbana, Ill. Both are experienced men in the 
stone business. 


Richard Steinart has purchased the interest of 
J. A. Viquesney in the marble and granite business 
of Monohan & Viquesney, between Broadway and 
Spring Streets, Little Rock, Ark., and the firm 
name will now be Monohan & Steinart. The busi- 
ness will be conducted at the old stand. 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association has 
been incorporated at Washington, D. C., to secure 
funds to erect a suitable memorial to the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Jesse B. 
Wilson, president of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., is treasurer of the association. 


The Butler Monument Association has been or- 
ganized at Woburn, Mass., with the following 
officers: President, J. J. W. Scott; secretary, 
Thomas Gwynn; treasurer, the Rev. R.-H. Smith; 
chaplain, Henry Smith. About $6,000.00 is available 
for the purchase and erection of a monument on 
the soldiers’ lot at Woodbrook Cemetery. The 
committee in charge of the matter comprises 
Edward D. Hayden, William Beggs, Winthrop 
Hammond, Andrew R. Linscott, Capt. Edwin F. 
Wyer. - 
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The Census Report on Fertilizers. 


The census bureau has issued a special bulletin 
on chemical and allied products for the census 
year of 1900, which contains a digest of the 
fertilizer industries. 

The total product of fertilizers by States, in- 
cluding superphosphates and ammoniated super- 
phosphates complete the fertilizers, ets., is as 
follows: 

Number of 





States Establishments Tons Value 
Maine... . gaKeeade 10 1,828 27,902 
Massachusetts. eer rere 10 83,733 2,108,575 
Connecticut. . eeietee, oe 11,077 313,610 
INOW WOE ic csicccccccies 37 164,266 2,610,435 
New Jersey.......... 30 247,144 3,82),189 
—— hte we. eee 177,845 3,097,955 
Delaware... ..... «-- il 49,942 634,213 
Maryland... 42 386,133 5,213,925 
District of Columbia. . 7 3,859 76,480 
Virginia. . Sd iis ea : 42 258,474 3,325,542 
North Carolina. Bvekemecws 20 139,582 1,727,270 
South Carolina.. ry 388,572 4,657,275 
GOOTRIR. 5 6 cc cc cece 46 278,982 3,331,469 
TERA oS ci ee eaten 26,144 496,642 
So SOOT EE 103,814 1,562,638 
TROIS. cecccc ct ee 104,120 1,842,300 
THGIGNA. es cece coe AG 11,668 238,161 
Missouri... ......-2.°'4 8,753 156,115 
jr 30,371 549,943 
WEOTRUCEY so. ccc cece & 17,315 295,520 
Tennessee... ........ 5 93,054 1,464,788 
yo nr 139,282 1,944,283 
ae la wires ae hee 3 37,704 492,772 
eee | 65,423 856,201 
California... .. do 39 22,131 636,687 
All other States... ack 35,788 616,783 

Total...: . ces «+e4%8 2,887,004 $42,097,673 


The importation of phosphate rock for the 
census year amounted to 110,065 tons valued at 
$504,092.00, which came mainly from Germany 
and Spain. The quantity of phosphate rock esti- 
mated as used during the year is roughly estimat- 
ed at 818,959 tons. On the subject of superphos- 
phates the reports states that comparisons of the 
returns at the census of 1900 fully confirms the 
current statement that in making superphosphate 
from a standard phosphate such as South Caro- 
lina rock the practice is to mix equal weights of 
phosphate and chamber acid. Reaction at once 
sets in, the mixture becoming quite hot and giving 
off vapors consisting of steam and volatile ingre- 
dients of the phosphate, such as carbon dioxide, 
fluorine, and chlorine. This volatilization loss 
amounts, for South Carolina rock, to 10 per cent. 
of the total weight of the ingredients. Other 
phosphates, such as high-grade Florida rock, 
bones, etc., will, of course, require other propor- 
tions of acid and the volatilization loss will also 
differ, but the general average of all returns shows 
that every ton, 2,000 pounds, of phosphatic ma- 
terial required 2,000 pounds of chamber acid, lost 
10 per cent., 400 pounds, by volatilization, and 
yielded 3,600 pounds of superphosphate. 

Examination of the reports shows that only a 
comparatively small quantity of “concentrated 
phosphate” is made, although it would seem that 
there ought to be a considerable demand for this 
product, which is so largely made in England, 
France and Germany. It is made by treating 
phosphate rock with an amount of sulphuric acid 
sufficient to entirely decompose it, converting all 
of the lime into sulphate, allowing this to settle, 
and drawing off the solution of phosphoric acid. 
“The solution is then evaporated in lead pans to a 
density of 45 degrees Baume, at which strength 
the solution. contains nearly 45 per cent. P,O,. 
During this concentration the iron and aluminum 
phosphates separate and are removed. The strong 
solution of phosphoric acid is then treated with 
finely ground phosphate rock to form mono- 
= phosphate, which is dried and disintegrat- 
ed.’ 


The phosphoric acid solution may be made from 
any form of phosphate, and low-grade material 
too poor for the manufacture of superphosphate 
can be used for this purpose. The phosphate rock 
added in the second stage of the process should, 
however, be high grade, if the best results are to 
be attained. For this reason, the Florida rock, 
which contains up to 80 per cent. or more of phos- 
phate, is mainly shipped abroad to supply the 
foreign demand for this purpose, while our own 
manufacturers, making only ordinary superphos- 
phate, mainly use South Carolina rock containing 
about 60 per cent phosphate. The manufacturer 
of superphosphate from South Carolina rock is 
a much simpler process, and the product is a 
satisfactory one, although its contents in soluble 
phosphoric acid is low, ranging from 20 to 24 per 
cent., aS compared with concentrated phosphate 
or “double super,’ which may contain up to 47 
per cent. 

The further development of this industry in 
this country will depend upon transportation con- 
ditions as well as upon the advance of agriculteral 
knowledge, but it would seem there is a field for 
this work in the phosphate regions where much 
poor rock occurs, for which there is no present de- 
mand, but which might be utilized in the local 
manufacture of “double super.” 

The use of tetrabasic phosphate, or slag phos- 
phate, appears to have almost completely ceased 
in the United States, while its use is continually 
extending in Europe. 


The plant of the Dixie Manufacturing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., was practically destroyed by fire the 
last week of June, causing a loss of $10,000.00. 


The Kentucky Producers Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
is said to be contemplating establishing a plant at 
Richmond, Va., to manufacture fertilizers from 
tobacco stems. 


It is reported that the New York and St. Louis 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. has bought land 
near Madison, Ill., and will erect a smelter, fer- 
tilizer, alum and acid plant, and will manufacture 
fertilizers on a large scale. 


A Boston company represented by W. C. Adams, 
Albion, Fla., has bought out the phosphate mines 
of the Portland Chemical and Phosphate Co., and 
will improve the equipments and operate the 
mine. 


It is reported that W. S. McCallie, Assistant 
Geologist of Georgia, has discovered phosphate 
rock in Walker and Catoosa Counties. The deposit 
is said to be three or four feet thick, but it is 
rather a low grade, but further investigations will 
be made with the hopes of finding higher grade of 
material. 


The National Fertilizer Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
held its annual meeting the latter part of June 
and elected directors for the ensuing year. The 
subject of increasing the capital stock of the com- 
pany also came up for discussion and a committee 
was appointed of ways and means to this end, and 
will report at another meeting to be held July 2. 
The directors for the ensuing year are: Isaac T. 
Rhea, J. H. McPhall, James Compton, Henry 
Sperry, Edgar Jones, Thomas M. Hart, E. B. 
Stahlman and W. P. Smith; Mr. J. T. Rhea was 
elected president. 


A new phosphate industry is to be organized at 
Parsons, Tenn., known as the Beech River Phos- 
phate Co. The incorporators are: T. S. Hughes, 
L. H. Burke, John A. Pitts, R. M. Dudley and John 
M. Gray, Jr. The phosphate lands upon which the 
company will operate consist of 4,000 acres owned 
by John A. Pitts, T. S. Hughes and L. H. Burke. 
The Tennessee Midland branch of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway runs through 
the lands, and will be made the means of trans- 
porting the mined rock, although the Tennessee 
River is but a short distance away. The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis road is already laying a 
spur on the property. The main office of the com- 
pany will be located at Parsons, and the plant will 
be in charge of L. H. Burke and T. S. Hughes. 
The rock is unusually good and runs generally 
from 70 to 85 per cent. 


The engine house of the Auld & Conger Slate 
Manufacturers, at South Poultney, Vt., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Loss, $1,800.00. 


The H. O. Burch Corporation, of New London, 
Conn., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000.00, to manufacture artificial stone and 
underground eonduits, etc. Also to do a general 
contracting business. 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS, 
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Work has been resumed at the Solar Salt Works, 
Solomon, Kan. These works were once the lead- 
ing industry of the town, but have been closed 
down for two years. 


San Francisco reports state that O’Callaghan, 
Nelson & Co., of that city, are importing Mexican 
salt in competition with the home product. The 
Mexican product comes from Mazatlan. 


The Great Western Salt and Soda Co. has been 
incorporated at Pierre, S. D., with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000.00. The incorporators are: Wm. 
Withes, H. A. Lindley and Irvine W. Goodman. 


The F. J. W. Burch Bro.’s Co. has been organized 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., with a capital stock of $50,- 
000.00, to deal in salt, etc. The incorporators are: 
F. J. W. Burch, Daniel F. W. Burch and James Mc- 
Ilravy. 


The National Salt Co., of Mexico, has been in- 
corporated at Jersey City, N. J., with a capital 
stock of $300,000.00. The incorporators are: 
Harvey B. Hall, Robt. W. Diggs and Harrold H. 
Weller, all of Jersey City. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Wichita, Kan., has 
concluded to prospect for salt in that vicinity. 
The plan is to have experts to come and make a 
trial for salt west of Wichita from Arkansas River 
with the hopes of finding rock salt. 


The Wealthy Mining Co. has been incorporated 
at Ingersoll, Okla., with a capital stock of $200, 
000.00 to mine and deal in salt. The incorporators 
are: A. A. Cass, T. E. Carmean and F. C. Henritz, 
of Cartersville, Mo.; D. M. Sayde, of Carthage, 
Mo.; W. M. Bickel and T. N. Burnette, of Ingersoll. 


The Sheboygan Port Huron Salt Co. will double 
the capacity of its plant at Sheboygan by erect- 
ing a new building 300 ft. long, and the entire 
plant at this place will be operated by electricity. 
The company has also leased two lake steamers, 
the Gorden Campbell and the Jesse Farwell, which 
ply between Sheboygan and Port Huron, and have 
a capacity to carry 9,000 barrels each trip. 


R. R. Vermillion, of Wichita, Kan., who is the 
Western representative of the Eastern concern 
organized to develop salt industries in Kansas, 
made a trip recently to Wellington, Kan., where 
in former years two large establishments were 
operated, but were closed down several years ago. 
The Eastern company has been prospecting some 
around Wellington, and the purpose of Mr. Ver- 
million’s trip there was to consult the Commercial 
Club, of that city, in regard to a proposition to 
start a factory there. 


What Does it Cost? 


We have a correspondent who desires informa- 
tion on the cost of quarrying limestone from a 
ledge which requires no stripping and where they 
do not have to go below the surface level. Fur- 
ther it is stated that the rock is of such a nature 
that the different layers of rock can be separated 
by a crowbar so there is no cause for drilling or 
blasting. We would be glad to have some one of 
the readers give us an idea what it will cost to 
quarry under these conditions. 


Reports from Lansing, Mich., state that the 
Michigan Monument Commission, authorized by 
the last Legislature to erect a monument to the 
memory of the soldiers of the war of 1861 and 1865 
and the Spanish-American war, will open proposals 
for a monument about October 1. General H. M. 
Duffield, of Detroit, Mich., is president. 


The Wetmore & Morse Granite Co., Barre, Vt., 
held its annual meeting this month and elected 
Albert Johonnott, W. E. Adams, Frank M. Corry, 
Fred E. Smith and James M. Boutwell directors. 
Mr. Boutwell was elected clerk and manager and 
J. H. Lucia, H. C. Gleason and W. T. Dewey, aud- 
itors. Because of the absence of Mr. Boutwell, 
the directors did not organize. 
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IN THE WINDY CITY. 





The American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 
have nearly cempleted their $50,000.00 plant at 
Wampum, Pa., Mr. Geo. B. Engle, the Western 
manager, with offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, says they will manufacture roof- 
ing tile for faciories, warehouses, and other large 
plants. 

CEMENT ROOFING TILE. 

The tile proposed for this purpose is about 2x4 
ft., and is made by a patented process of cement, 
with a center plate of expanded metal. 

Mr. Engle says that with the advantages which 
they are able to prove for their tile, and their 
facilities for manufacturing it, a large business 
is anticipated, and they have already had many 
inquiries, indicating much interest in it. 

THE GREAT CALL FOR CEMENT. 


The cement people in Chicago are having 
troubles of their own just now, but really no more 
than the cement people elsewhere. It is principal- 
ly their inability to supply the demand, which 
they say is nothing short of phenomenal this 
season. 

A prominent Portland cement manufacturer 
says: “When I see a cement dealer coming to- 
ward me these days, I take the other side of the 
street. It keeps me busy placating some of the 
customers we have for the unavoidable delay in 
filling their orders. We have more orders than 
we have cement.” 

This condition is almost general. While the de- 
mand for cement is greater this year than ever 
before, most of the mills—particularly the Port- 
land cement mills—started the season with com- 
paratively little stock on hand, which was speedily 
consumed, and the continued influx of orders has 
been greater than the capacity of most of the 
plants. This condition has resulted in the erec- 
tion of a number of new mills this season, and the 
prospect of still more next year. And though 
there is no prospect for any immediate diminution 
in the demand, some of the manufacturers seem 
to fear that if for any reason the consumption of 
cement should fall off, the increased number of 
plants would make the reaction more acutely felt. 

The Garden City Sand Co., Security Building, 
Chicago, is handling the entire output of the Chi- 
cago Portland Cement Co., and Manager Pickering 
says they ave having all the business they can 
attend to at present, with no prospects of a let- 
up to the demand for some time. 

Mr. E. M. Hager, manager of the cement depart- 
ment of the Illinois Steel Co., says their company 
is in on the general cement boom, and that they 
have business enough ahead to keep them running 
at their full capacity till after the first of the year. 

Meacham & Wright, manufacturers’ agents for 
Utica hydaulic cement, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago, say that there will be more of their ce- 
ment used this season than ever before, and that 
they are receiving large orders daily. 


ABOUT LIME PRICES. 


The Stearns Lime and Stone Co., Randolph 
and LaSalle Streets, report a satisfactory busi- 
ness for this far this season, and have every 
reason to believe that the demand will continue 
good until the end. The only trouble at present, 
according to Mr. Boice, is the inability of some 
of the lime people to know the right price when 
they see it. A few of them quote any old price 
to get the business, a condition which not only is 
unprofitable to these same dealers, but tends to 
disorganize the trade as a whole. 


THE HOME OF CONCRETE. 


Stamsen & Blome, Unity Building, Chicago, one 
of the oldest and also one of the largest concerns 
in the cement paving and concrete construction 
business in the West, report contracts coming in 
with the same gratifying regularity, that their 
experience in the past, and their reputation in 
this line of business would lead them to expect. 
The cement and concrete construction industry, 


in its present form, was earlier and more rapidly 
developed in Chicago than perhaps anywhere else, 
and Stamsen & Blome, established in 1866, have 
been long and prominently identified with its de- 
velopment. 

A PIONEER ROOFING MAN. 


Another Chicago firm which has long been in 
business, though in another line, is J. W. Schute 
& Co., 47 Market Street, dealers in roofing ma- 
terial. Mr. Schute, who is past eighty (though 
he does not look to be over sixty), has been in the 
business in its various forms for more than half 
a century. He has become so well known to the 
trade, throughout the country, and the reputation 
he has made with his customers for reliability 
and liberal business treatment, has attracted a 
large trade which is practically his own. Though 
entitled to a well-earned rest, both by reason of 
his years and the money he has made in the 
roofing business, Mr. Schute has no intention of 
retiring. The satisfactory method with which he 
does his business, however, makes exertion on his 
part no longer necessary, though he retains a 
vigorous grasp on all details, and the indications 
are favorable that he has many more years of 
usefulness before him. 


AN UP-TO-DATE MARBLE PLANT. 


I called on the Davidson Bros. Marble Co., and 
found their large steam plant running to its 
greatest capacity. This company makes a specialty 
of plumbers’ marble, wainscoting, etc., and have 
one of the best-equipped plants in the country. 
They were turning out a large and varied as- 
sortment of good-looking work, and their trade 
this season has been unusually large. 


A NEW CLAY INDUSTRY. 


The Southern Fire Clay and Brick Co. are 
building a new plant at Hillsdale, Ind., which 
they expect to have completed some time in Sep- 
tember, and will begin operations at once. The 
officers of the company are: John F. Michalski, 
president; Allen B. Coak, vice president; Walter 
L. Woods, secretary; Edwin B. Myers, treasurer. 
The general offices are in the Teutonic Building, 
Chicago. 

SOME CHICAGO MACHINERY MEN. 


E. H. Stroud & Co., 30 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
though a comparatively new concern, have been 
meeting with a good deal of success with the 
crushers, pulverizers and air bolters which they 
are manufacturing. They report the trade with 
the phosphate people particularly good, and have 
a number of flattering testimonials from various 
plants in which they have installed their ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. E. C. Wainwright, of the Sullivan Machir- 
ery Co., says the demand for quarrying and mining 
machinery has been extremely large up to date. I 
called at the company’s large shops on West Lake 
Street and found everybody on the move. This 
company makes hoisting machinery, air com- 
pressors, rock drills; in fact, nearly everything 
in the line of quarrying and mining machinery, 
and the freauency with which one notices the 
name “Sullivan” in the various quarries and 
crushing plants attests the popularily of their 
machines. 


IN THE BUCKEYE STATE. 


One of the hustling business men in the rock 
products line in Western Ohio is M. A. Maher, of 
Greenville, Ohio. Mr. Maher has been for ysars 
in the lime, cement, brick, pipe and tiling busi- 
ness, and supplies a large portion of Darke County. 
He reports business as fair this season, but not 
up to the volume of the past two years. The ad- 
vance in the price of cement, and the difficulty 
in some instances of obtaining it promptly, have, 
he thinks, had considerable to do with the falling- 
off. 

Manor & Koch, Greenville, Ohio, granite and 
marble dealers, say their monument business was 
fair this spring, and that they look for a large 
fall trade. They have a nice stock on hand, and 
have just been awarded the contract for the new 
$10,000.00 G. A. R. monument, to be erected in 
Greenville Cemetery, by Mr. F. C. McQuinney, 
a prominent citizen ef that place. 


A HALT IN INDIANA. 


The Indiana Road Machine Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., who make a specialty of ditchers, shovels, 
rollers and other road-building machinery, report 
a falling-off in their orders, now that harvest time 
has arrived, but look for a strong revival with 
the advent of the autumn months, .when most of 
the road construction work is done. és. @, TA. 
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The Texas Asphalt Field. 


The University of Texas Mineral Survey has 
issued bulletin No. 3, covering the subject of coal, 


lignite and asphalt rocks in Texas. In a contribu- 
tion by Henry Winston Harper, of the University 
of Texas, on chemical investigation of Texas 
asphalt, it is stated that the asphalt rocks of 
Texas could be broadly classified as representing 
two distinct groups, one yielding in maltha 
and the other hard asphalt. The asphalt rocks of 
Montague, Cook, Anderson and Jasper Counties 
are classed in the maltha group, and those of 
Uvalda and Burnet Counties in the hard asphalt 
group. Still, it is found on closer investigation 
that there is not only a transitional group, but 
that all three types could be found in specific 
samples from all the different counties. The 
classification, therefore, merely serves a temporary 
purpose, as a guide, until a closer study can be 
made. 

In the Cretaceous, where it impinges upon the 
Carboniferous in Cooke and Montague Counties, 
there occurs a sandstone impregnated with bitu- 
men. It is exposed to its greatest extent in the 
vicinity of St. Jo Montague County, and Muenster, 
Cooke County, so that its field is referred to as 
the St. Jo-Muenster field, and the deposits around 
St. Jo are first described. 

The asphaltic sandstone which occurs in Mon- 
tague County is found both and south of St. Jo, 
a flourishing town on the Wichita Falls branch of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway. The 
town lies near the Eastern edge of the county and 
about twelve miles south of Red River. The eleva- 
tion, at the railroad station, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, is 1142 ft., and 
the surrounding country is rolling. The rock here 
seems to be the Southern extremity of deposits 
in the Indian Territory. It seems that the first 
efforts to develop this industry was fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when attempts were made to 
extract bitumins from the sandstone. These early 
efforts, however, seems to have been directed to- 
ward producing material for painting and roofing, 
and they did not meet with success sufficient to 
keep them alive. Since these early efforts,. noth- 
ing further was done until 1901, when a company 
was organized and went to work at Gordon Moun- 
tain. The repcrt gives in some detail a descrip- 
tion of the asphalt rock of this locality, together 
with an analysis. 

In Anderson County there is found some green 
sand beds which are underlaid by white and red 
sand, and those in turn are underlaid by shales of 
red, blue and buff color, and underneath the shale 
is a series of dark-colored sand with alternations 
of thin beds of clay; nearly all of the series con- 
taining oily or bituminous matter. The report in 
this instance particularly refers to the country 
from the town of Palestine, Texas, eastward a 
few miles. 

At a distance of from ten to twelve and a half 
miles northeast of Palestine there is a deposit of 
a partially consolidated sandstone which is in 
many places impregnated with an oily or asphaltic 
residuum. The material seems to be more abun- 
dant in the sandstone, making up part of the ridge 
between Still’s and Squirrel Creeks. The asphaltic 
sand outcrops in the creek banks, and has been 
encountered in practically all the wells dug in 
the neighborhood. It has been asserted that the 
deposits are in some instances more than forty 
feet thick, in which case the asphaltic material 
must impregnate more than one stratum. Nor is 
this at all unlikely, considering the nature of the 
beds making up the section. 

The beds have a slight southwesterdly dip, but 
in no case is it pronounced enough to be of im- 
portance in tracing or working the deposit. 

Wells have been drilled in various localities, 
the deepest being 310 ft. Most of them, however, 
are less than 100 ft. The material excavated from 
these wells and pits furnish the samples of asphalt- 
bearing rock. 

At a distance of about ten\ miles northeast of 
Palestine on the banks of Still’s Creek several 
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pits have been dug. All these show walls of 
asphaltic material. When freshly dug the sand is 
quite soft and plastic, and an oily liquid may be 
squeezed from it. The surfaces that have been 
exposed to the air become indurated and seem to 
lose a considerably part of their oily contents. In 
some instances a bed of sandstone may be com- 
pletely saturated with the asphaltic material, as 
shown by pits, while an outcrop of the same 
stratum that has been exposed to the weather in 
the hillside exhibits no other effect than a dis- 
coloration. 

A quarter of a mile eastward form these pits 
and on the hillside above the creek are two wells, 
the deeper of which is said to be 200 ft. deep. It 
is from this well that all the material that has 
been utilized in making pavements in the town of 
Palestine was obtained. The second well is ten 
yards north of the deep well and both wells are 
partly filled with water, on the surface of which 
some oil was found floating, when examinations 
were made for this report. This oily material is 
noticed in the springs and creeks all through the 
section of the country, and for this reason few 
wells in the vicinity furnish water that is used for 
domestic purposes. 

In the valley of the Neches River are numerous 
springs and seeps from which small quantities 
of oil flow, and many of the wells dug in the river 
bottom encounter small quantities of the oil. The 
whole geological section in the river valley in 
Tyler, Angelina and Jasper Counties is made up 
of sandstones, unconsolidated sands, and clays of 
various thicknesses. There is apparently no 


' Stratum that can act as a storage reservoir, as the 


Tertiary in this vicinity lacks impervious strata 
that would serve to confine the oil. As a conse- 
quence, the oily material that is present in these 
rocks and sands finds outlet in the various water- 
ways, springs, etc., and permeates the soil around 
these various outlets. 

Four and a half miles northeast of the town of 
Rockland, Tyler County, and: one mile north of 
the river in Jasper County, is the tar well. This 
well was dug in 1866, and has flowing water and 
some oil ever since. 

For a considerable area around the well the 
sand is impregnated with an asphaltic material 
which may be due to the deposit of the oily ma- 
terial that flows from the well. The deposit is ap 
parently about four feet thick, and may be traced 
along the hillside for several hundred feet. The 
well was dug eighteen feet to the solid sandstone 
through the unconsolidated sand, and was then 
drilled fifty-six feet into the rock when an artesian 
flow of water carrying small quantities of oil was 
struck. 

In close proximity to this well are séveral 
mineral springs, containing salt and sulphur. The 
salt water was formerly utilized in the manu- 
facture of salt. 

At Boykin Springs, three and a half miles north- 
west of the tar well, is another deposit of asphaltic 
material almost identical with that described. 
The deposit is limited in extent, however. 

At a spring on the Miller League in Angelina 
County, four miles northwest of the tar well, is 
another local deposit of the asphaltic material. 

From the limited extent of these asnhalt de- 
posits, and from the fact that they are all in close 
proximity to springs or wells flowing some oil, 
it may be assumed that they owe their origin to 
the residuum left from the evaporation of the oil. 

The whole Southeastern Texas district seems to 
present the same conditions in the main. The 
Nacogdoches and San Augustine deposits are, ac- 
cording to Mr. J. P. Mettauer, of Nacogdoches, 
who has visited all the localities in East Texas 
where asphalt is found, very similar to the de- 
posits above described. 

Perhaps the best known of the Texas asphalt 
rocks are in Uvalde County, and certainly these de- 
posits have been developed to a greater extent 
than any of the others. Operations have been con- 
ducted there for a number of years by the Uvalde 
Asphalt .Co., whose plant is at Carbonville, six 
miles south of Cline. a station on the Southern 
Pacific Railway, one hundred and ten miles west 
of San Antonio. A spur track connects the mines 
with the main lines at Cline. 

There are two distinct kinds of asphalt rock in 
Uvalde County, a pure bituminous limestone, and 
a bituminous sandstone carrying some carbonate 
of lime. The rock of the Uvalde Asphalt Co. may 
be taken as the type of the bituminous limestone; 
the rock at Waxy Falls, Nueces River, thirteen 
miles southwest of the town of Uvalde. at W. 
P. Mays’ ranch. as the type of the calciferous 
bituminous sandstone; while the rock from the 
Smyth-Nunn ranch, twelve miles south of Cline, 
may be considered as the type of a bituminous 


limestone carrying some silica. Of the three, the 
Uvalde Co.’s rock has been used most extensively. 

Of all the asphalt rocks that have been ex- 
amined, a sample from Burnet County is said to 
come nearer the composition of the famous 
Seyssel rock than any other. Considering this 
fact, and further that the rock can be cheaply 
mined within one and one-half miles from rail, 
it is a wonder that no real attempts have been 
made to place it on the market. It is considerably 
nearer possible points of consumption—Austin, 
Waco, Houston, ete.—than any other similar ma- 
terial. While no extensive prospecting has been 
carried on, yet enough has been done to warrant 
the belief that the deposit is sufficient to meet the 
demands of a considerable business. 

In Burnet County, one mile west of the town of 
Burnet, and on the Post Mountain, there occurs 
a deposit of Cretaceous limestone impregnated 
with bitumen. It is exposed in some pits that 
were dug several years ago on the south side of 
the Burnet-Bluffton road, near the top of the 
ridge. It is within one and one-half miles of the 
Austin and Northwestern Railway, a branch of 
the Houston and Texas Central Railway, and lies 
well for economical mining and handling. The 
locality is about sixty miles northwest of Austin. 


Last Year’s Product of Asphaltum. 


The production of asphaltum and bituminous 
rock, according to Dr. Joseph Struthers, in “Min- 
eral Resources of the United States, 1901,” now in 
press, United States Geological Survey, amounted 
to 63.134 short tons, valued at $555,335.00, as com- 
pared with 54,389 short tons, valued at $415,958.00, 
in 1900, and with 75,085 short tons, valued at $553.- 
904.00, in 1899. The production in 1900 increased 
8,745 tons in quantity, and $139,377.00 in value, 
over the production of 1900, but the production in 
1900 and 1901, both in quantity and value, has 
been the smallest in the last seven years. 

The production of bituminous sandstone decreas- 
ed from 38,334 short tons, valued at $119,779.00. 
in 1900. to 34,248 tons, valued at $138,602.00, in 
1901. The production of bituminous limestone in- 
creased from 2,434 short tons, valued at $11,322.00, 
in 1900, to 6,970 short tons, valued at $33,375.00, in 
1901. 

The production of hard and refined asphaltum, 
which includes gilsonite and other pure varieties, 
increased from 12,367 tons, valued at $256.793.00, 
in 1900, to 19,316 tons, valued at $333,509.00, in 
1901. 

The production of liquid asphaltum, or maltha, 
all of which was derived from California. increased 
from 1,254 short tons, valued at $28,064.00. in 1900, 
to 2,600 tons. valued at $49,850.00, in 1901. No 
sales of mastic were reported during 1899, 1900 or 
1901, the crude material from which it was pre- 
viously made being now included in the output of 
bituminous sandstone and bituminous limestone. 

The imports of asphaltum amounted to 154,700 
long tons. valued at $596,847.00, in 1901, as com- 
pared with 106.162 long tons, valued at $363.291.00, 
in 1900. Noticeable features of the importation 
are the comparatively large imports from Italy— 
12.941 long tons, as against nothing in 1900—and 
the continued largely increased imports from 
Trinidad increased from 93,687 long tons in 1900 
to 115.584 long tons in 1901, about 23 per cent.. and 
the imports from Venezuela amounted to 18,605 
long tons. as against 11,579 tons in 1900. an in- 
crease of 7.026 tons, or 60 per cent. The total im- 
ports from Trinidad and Venezuela in 1901 amount- 
ed to 134,189 long tons, as against 105,266 tons in 
1900. 

The main source of supply for the asphaltum 
exports into the United States is the wonderful 
lake of asphaltum on the Island if Trinidad, which 
was described in Rock Propucts for July. This 
is not the only source of supply, however. for some 
asphalt is exported from Bermudez, Veneuzela. 
Bituminous limestones are exported from Neuf- 
chatel and Val de Travers and Switzerland, and 
from Seysel, France, and also in small quantities 
from Germany. Cuba, Mexico and other points. 

The production of asphaltum in the principal 
producing countries in 1900 was valued as follows, 
respectively: United States, $415.958.00; Trinidad, 
$855.744.00; Germany. $160.000.00; France, $383,- 
429.00; Italy, $292,287.00: Austria-Hungary, $70, 
603.00. The production of Russia in 1899, the last 
year reported, was valued at $170.300.00. 


The Gum-Carbo Co. has been organized at Beau- 
mont, Tex., with a capital stock of $1.000,000.00, 
to manufacture rubber substitutes, asphalt, paints, 
oils, etc. 
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The National Reorganizers. 


The National Asphalt Co. and the Asphalt Co. 
of America are proposing a plan of reorganiza- 
tion at this writing which is given substantially 
as follows: The total capitalization of the new 
company, under the reorganization plan, will be 
$31,000,000.00, $17,000,000.00 in common stock and 
$14,000,000.00 in preferred. 

The outstanding Asphalt of America bonds hav- 
ing been reduced by cancellation to less than $27, 
000,000.00, the bondholders will receive 50 per 
cent. of their holdings in preferred stock, which 
will be 5 per cent., cumulative as to dividends 
and preferred as to principal. 

Of the $17,000,000.00 common stock $4,500.000.00 
has been purchased at 50 cents on the dollar, $2,- 
250,000.00 cash working capital thus being sup- 
plied. 

The National Asphalt shareholders will receive 
common stock in the new company in return for 
their common and preferred stock at the ratio 
of 10 per cent. for preferred and 5 per cent. for 
common, conditioned, however, upon their sub- 
scribing 4 per cent. of the par value of the com- 
mon stock received in cash. 

The National Asphalt bondholders will also be 
given common stock at the rate of about 40 per 
cent., conditioned upon the same subscription of 
4 ner cent. of the value of the common stock re- 
ceived in cash. 

There will be a provision for the conversion 
at a future date of preferred stock into common 
in the ratio of $150.00 of common for $100.00 of 
preferred, and the common stock not issued under 
the plan as already specified will be reserved in 
the treasury of the company for the purpose of 
this conversion. 


The Barber Asphalt Co. will build a braneh 
plant at Des Moines, Iowa. 


Warren Bros. & Co., of Boston. Mass., will erect 
a portable bitumin mixing plant at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


The Barber Asphalt Co. is to build a permanent 
plant at Des Moines, Iowa, for the manufacture of 
paving material. 


The Mantanzas Asphalt Co. has been incorpo- 
rated, with principal offices at No. 224 First Street, 
Union. N. J. They will spend $140.000.00 to mine 
and manufacture asphalt. The inecorporators are: 
Jno. G. H. Kramer. Oscar F. Miller, Louis A. Wes- 
sel and Henry C. Strock. 


A Digest of the Industries from the Twelfth 
Census Report--Continued from Last Month. 





FLORIDA. 


Brick AND TitE.—Seventeen’ establishments; 
capital. $195.885.00; wage-earners, 258: wages 
paid. $66.449.00; cost of material used, $33,248.00; 
total valve of product, $134,803.00. 


FERTILIZERS.—Seven establishments; capital, 
$733.369.00: wage-earners, 117: wages paid, $39.- 
961.00; cost of material used, $330,649.00: total 
value of product, $555,394.00. 





Masonry, BricK AND StTone.—Eight ectablish- 
ments:: cavital. $11,888.00; wageearners, 72; 
wages paid, $33,031.00; cost of material used, $60,- 
976.00; total value of product, $117,954.00. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Three establish- 
ments; capital, $5,225.00; wage-earners, 9: wages 
paid, $4,750.00; cost of material used, $7,482.00; 
total value of product, $23,625.00. 


IDAHO. 


Brick AND TiLE.—Seven establishments; capital. 
$19,905.00; wage-earners, 14: wages paid, $9- 
885.00: cost of material used, $3,499.00; total value 
of product, $17,850.00. 


MoNUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Three establish- 
ments; capital, $15.700.00; wage-earners. 9; wages 
paid, $12,025.00; cost of material used, $11,101.00; 
total value of product, $28,400.00. 


Satr.—Three establishments; capital, $9,320.00; 
wage-earners, 7: wages paid. $3.670.00: .cost of 
material used, $2,876.00; total value of product, 
$12,696.00. 

LOUISIANA. 


Brick AND TiLteE.—Fifty-eight establishments; 
capital, $672,138.00; wage-earners, 1,044; wages 
paid, $260,633.00; cost of material used, $102,- 
476.00; total value of product, $531,588.00. 


FerRTILIzeERS.—Six establishments; capital, $1- 
290,162.00; wage-earners, 278; wages paid, $87,- 
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256.00; cost of material used, $614,431.00; 
value of product, $909,551.00. 


MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—Three_ establish- 
ments; capital, $2,470.00; wage-earners, 7; wages 
paid, $4,140.00; cost of material used, $5,720.00; 
total value of product, $17,600.00. 


Masonry, BricK AND STONE.—Seventeen estab- 
lishments; capital, $554,285.00; wage-earners, 736; 
wages paid, $445,240.00; cost of material used, 
$667,335.00; total value of product, $1,288,110.00. 


MONUMENTS AND 'TOMBSTONES.—Fifteen estab- 
lishments; eapital, $80,953.00; wage-earners, 83; 
‘wages paid, $33,732.00; cost of material used, $65,- 
753.00; total value of product, $138,672.00. 


PAVING AND PAVING MATERIALS.—Six establish- 
ments; capital, $354,260.00; wage-earners, 220; 
wages paid, $133,301.00; cost of material used, 
$283,304.00; total value of product, $476,937.00. 


PLASTERING AND Stucco Work.—Four establish- 
ments; capital, $4,275.00; wage-earners, 19; wages 
paid, $6,208.00; cost of material used, $4,740.00; 
total value of product, $16,010.00. 


Porrery, TERRA COTTA AND FIRE-CLAY PRODUCTS. 
—Three establishments; capital, $10,865.00; wage- 
earners, 20; wages paid, $6,388.00; cost of material 
used, $5,517.00; total value of product, $21,877.00. 


ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIALS.—Seventeen es- 
tablishments; capital, $158,483.00; wage-earners, 
163; wages paid, $47,901.00; cost of material used, 
$155,812.00; total value of product, $248,957.00. 


total 


MAINE. 
Brick AND TiLe.—Seventy-one establishments; 
capital, $454,953.00; wage-earners, 392; wages 


paid, $162,105.00; cost of material used, $106,- 
026.00; total value of product, $40,002.00. 

establishments; capital, 
wages paid, $6,- 
total 


FERTILIZERS.—T hree 
$49,350.00; wage-earners, 34; 
990.00; cost of material used, $22,190.00; 
value of product, $40,002.00. 


LIME AND CEMENT.—Twenty' establishments; 
capital, $1,942,007.00; wage-earners, 582; wages 
paid, $248,371.00; cost of material used, $646,- 
239.00; total value of product, $1,226,972.00. 


MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—Seventy-eight estab- 
lishments; capital, $2,759,910.00; wage-earners, 
2.246; wages paid, $1,090,915.00; cost of material 
used, $172,409.00; total value of product, $1,838,- 
040.00. 


Masonry, Brick AND StTone.—Ninety-one estab- 
lishments; capital, $481,123.00; wage-earners, 
1,292; wages paid, $729,772.00; cost of material 
used, $765,117.00; total value of product, $1,933,- 
508.00. 


MONUMENTS AND ‘TOMBSTONES.—One hundred 
and two establishments; capital, $450,845.00; 
wage-earners, 303; wages paid, $170,548.00; cost of 
material used, $228,670.00; total value of product, 
$669,993.00. 


PAVING AND Pavinea MATERIALS.—Eight estab- 
lishments; capital, $78,284.00; wage-earners, 151; 
wages paid, $60,550.00; cost of material used, $11,- 
828.00; total value of product, $107,954.00. 


PLASTERING AND Stucco WorkK.—Eleven estab- 
lishments; capital, $12,905.00; wage-earners, 58; 
wages paid, $32.654.00; cost of material used, $15,- 
395.00; total value of product, $60,070.00. 


PorTERY, TERRA COTTA AND FIRE-CLAY PRODUCTS. 
—Three establishments; capital, $168,382.00; 
wage-earners, 155; wages paid, $70,225.00; cost of 
material used, $57,716.00; total value of product, 
$222,200.00. 


RooFING AND Roortine MATERIALS.—Nine estab- 
lishments; capital, $363,176.00; wage-earners, 167; 
wages paid, $72.735.00; cost of material used, $51,- 
488.00; total value of product, $155,432.00. 


OHIO. 


BricK AND TILE.—Six hundred and eighty-six 
establishments; capital, $7,343,627.00; wage- 
earners, 5,353; wages paid, $1,966,971.00; cost of 
material used, $981,676.00; total value of product, 
$4,629 ,587.00. 

FERTILIZERS.—T wenty-seven establishments; capi- 
tal, $1,887,937.00; wage-earners, 400; wages paid. 
$173.888.00; cost of material used, $1,016,601.00; 
total value of product, $1,657,058.00. 

GRINDSTONES.—Twenty establishments; capital, 
$674,014.00; wage-earners, 1,028; wages paid, 
$356,168.00; cost of material used, $207,011.00; 
total value of product, $906,459.00. 

KAOLIN AND OTHER EARTH GRINDING.—Ten es- 
tablishments; capital, $233,980.00; wage-earners, 
129; wages paid, $44,500.00; cost of material used, 


$87,673.00;; total value of product, $259,023.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Ninety-four establishments; 
capital, $3,362,615.00; wage-earners, 1,619; wages 
paid, $700,842.00; cost of material used, $1,082,- 
664.00; total value of product, $2,709,481.00. 

MARBLE AND Strong WorkK.—One hundred and 
thirty-three establishments; capital, $1,949,635.00; 
wage-earners, 1,839; wages paid, $869,258.00; cost 
of material used, $610,779.00; total value of 
product, $2,071,249.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND Stone.—Four hundred and 
forty-one establishments; capital, $1,489,846.00; 
wage-earners, 4,006; wages paid, $2,198,980.00; cost 
of material used, $2,676,464.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $7,148,133.00. 

MONUMENTS AND 'TOMBSTONES.—Two hundred 
and forty-one establishments; capital, $885,551.00; 
wage-earners, 528; wages paid, $304,528.00; cost 
of material used, $1,063,653.00; total value of 
product, $1,928,217.00. 

PAVING AND Pavina Materrau.—One hundred 
and ninety-two establishments: capital, $1,446,- 
477.00; wage-earners, 2,646; wages paid, $1,149,- 
397.00; cost of material used, $1,416,227.00; total 
value of product, $3,305,701.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorkK.—Two hundred 
and seven establishments; capital, $196,211.00; 
wage-earners, 559; wages paid, $325,410.00; cost 
of material used, $305,371.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $905,797.00. 

Porrery, TERRA COTTA AND FIRE-CLAY PRopUcTS. 
—Two hundred and forty-eight establishments; 
capital, $15,563,969.00; wage-earners, 11,870; wages 
paid, $5,000,846.00; cost of material used, $3,229,- 
385.00; total value of product, $11,851,225.00. 

ROOFING AND Roorinc MATERIALS.—Three hun- 
dred and seven establishments; capital, $1,956,- 
047.00; wage-earners, 1,144; wages paid, $551,- 
630.00; cost of material used, $2,904,347.00; total 
value of product, $4,624,819.00. 

SaLtt.—Ten establishments; capital, $796,841.00; 
wage-earners, 678; wages paid, $243,397.00; cost 
of materal used, $423,875.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $818,200.00. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BricK AND TILE.—Seventy-six establishments; 
capital. $340.960.00; wage-earners, 1,145; wages 
paid, $241,106.00; cost of material used, $131,- 
615.00; total value of product, $573,438.00. 

FERTILIZERS.—Twenty-two establishments; capi- 
tal, $10.505,043.00; wage-earners, 1,772; wages 
paid. $479.449.00; cost of material used, $3,107,- 
710.00; total value of product, $4,882,506.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—HEight  establish- 
ments; capital. $306,415.00; wage-earners, 175; 
wages paid, $48,230.00; cost of material used, $9,- 
860.00; total value of product, $124,152.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Twenty-two es- 
tablishments; capital, $69,950.00; wage-earners, 
72; wages paid. $32,211.00; cost of material used, 
$50.229.00; total value of product, $120,090.00. 

PoTTERY, TERRA COTTA AND FiRE-CLAY Propucts. 
—Ten establishments; capital, $25,751.00; wage- 
earners, 46: wages paid, $10,000.00; cost of mate- 
rial used, $5,371,00; total value of product, $23,- 
255.00. 

RooFING AND Roorina MATERIALS.—Five estab- 
lishments; canital, $6,112.00; wage-earners, 29; 
wages paid. $10.791.00; cost of material used, $11,- 
949.00; total value of product, $32,150.00. 


TENNESSEE. 
BricK AND TiLeE.—Ninety-one establishments; 
capital. $891.095.00; wage-earners, 1,152; wages 


paid, $293.335.00; cost of material used, $165,- 
819.00; total value of product, $684,900.00. 

FERTILIZERS.—Five establishments; capital, $950- 
397.00; wage-earners, 443: wages paid, $94,101.00; 
cost of material used, $790,101.00; total value of 
product, $1.466,288.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Twelve establishments; capi- 
tal, $158,886.00; wage-earners, 167; wages paid, 
$50.665.00: cost of material used, $39,886.00: tet=i 
value of product. $166,423.00. - 

MARBLE AND STONE WorkK.—Thirty establish- 
ments; capital. $490.298.00; wage-earners, 558: 
wages paid, $181,399.00; cost of material used, 
$109,531.00; total value of product. $568,127.00. 

Masonry. BriIcK AND STONE.—Twenty-nine es- 
tablishments; canital. $133,668.00: wage-earners, 
549: wages paid, $194.150.00; cost of material used, 
$188,044.00; total value of product. $500.946.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMRSTONES.—Fifty-nine estab- 
lishments; capital, $143,931.00; wage-earners, 179; 
wages paid, $78,238.00; cost of material used, 
$141,517.00; total value of product. $356,276.00. 

PAVING AND PAVING MATERTALS.—Seven establish- 
ments; capital. $18,500.00: wage-earners, 55; 


wages paid, $11,620.00; cost of material used, $54,- 
326.00; total value of product, $100,445.00. 


Tell em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 


PLASTERING AND Stucco WorkK.—Nine_ estab- 
lishments; capital, $14,220.00; wage-earners, 52; 
wages paid, $16,059.00; cost of material used, $15,- 
545.00; total value of product, $43,911.00. 

PoTTeRyY, TERRA CoTTA AND FirRE-CLAY Propucts. 
—KHighteen establishments; capital, $171,898.00; 
wage-earners, 300; wages paid, $91,417.00; cost 
of material used, $74,244.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $259,710.00. 

ROOFING AND Roorina MATERIALS.—Twenty-two 
establishments; capital, $192,503.00; wage-earners, 
110; wages paid, $40,157.00; cost of material used, 
$274,403.00; total value of product, $412,123.00. 


TEXAS. 


BricK AND TiLE.—One hundred and forty-three 
establishments; capital, $1,293,271.00; wage- 
earners, 1,579; wages paid, $419,573.00; cost of 
material used, 234,517.00; total value of product, 
$1,020,205.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Ten establishments; capi- 
tal, $488,605.00; wage-earners, 227; wages paid, 
$74,790.00; cost of material used, $74,950.00; total 
value of product, $282,896.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—Twenty-two estab- 
lishments; capital, $116,515.00; wage-earners, 132; 
wages paid, 119,822.00; eost of material used, $116,- 
274.00; total value of product, $374,267.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND StTonEe.—Ninety-six estab- 
lishments; capital, $184,037.00; wage-earners, 822; 
wages paid, $502,406.00; cost of material used, $1,- 
012,891.00; total value of product, $1,891,253.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Sixty-six estab- 
lishments; capital, $277,289.00; wage-earners, 263; 
wages paid, $140,002.00; cost of material used, 
$227,899.00; total value of product, $570,131.00. 

PAVING AND Pavina MATERIALS.—Ten establish- 
ments; capital, $50,425.00; wage-earners, 209; 
wages paid, $96,435.00; cost of material used, $143,- 
210.00; total value of product, $293,720.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorK.—Twenty-four es- 
tablishments; capital, $11,015.00; wage-earners, 
81; wages paid. $56,935.00; cost of material used, 
$61,534.00; total value of product, $162,940.00. 

Potrery, TERRA CoTTA AND Fire-CLay Propvucts. 
—Twenty-eight establishments; capital, $203, 
395.00; wage-earners, 280; wages paid, $77,423.00; 
cost of material used, $43,876.00; total value of 
product, $192,061.00. 

RooFING AND Roorrng MATERIALS.—Twenty-two 
establishments; capital, $104,761.00; wage-earners, 
111; wages paid, $49,650.00; cost of material used, 
$121,105.00; total value of product, $234,382.00. 

Satt.—-Three establishments; capital, $327, 
036.00; wage-earners, 191; wages paid, $66,079.00; 
cost of material used, $141,342.00; total value of 
product, $256,900.00. 


VIRGINIA, 


Brick AND TiLeE.—EHighty establishments; capi- 
tal, $1.531.352.00; wage-earners, 1,418; wages paid, 
$403,696.00; cost of material used, $194,653.00; 
total value of product, $1,006,221.00. 

FerTinizers.—Thirty-nine establishments; capi- 
tal, $4,908,381.00; wage-earners, 1,171; wages paid, 
$320,774.00; cost of material used, $2,161,423.00; 
total value of product, $3,415,850.00. 

LIME AND CrmMeEeNT.—Twenty-three  establish- 
ments; capital, $184,468.00; wage-earners, 264; 
wages paid, $68,237.00; cost of material used, 
$65.998.00; total value of product, $198,785.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorkK.—Thirteen establish- 
ments; capital, $238,820.00; wageearners, 528; 
wages paid. $169,681.00; cost of material used, 
$67.956.00; total value of product. $332,081.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND Stone.—Fifty-six establish- 
ments; capital, $202,236.00; wage-earners, 725; 
wages paid, $322,085.00; cost of material used, 
$960,620.00; total value of product, $1,625,564.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Fifty-seven estab- 
lishments;. capital. $135,583.00; wage-earners, 182; 
wages paid, $79,370.00; cost of material used, 
$125,709.00; total value of product. $306,453.00. 

Pavine AND Pavina MATERIALS.—Thirteen estab- 
lishments; capital, $47,228.00; wage-earners, 184; 
wages paid, $60,560.00; cost of material used, 
$74.491.00; total value of product, $186,288.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorKk.—Twenty-seven 
establishments; capital, $28,172.00: wage-earners, 
111; wages paid, $51,221.00; cost of material used, 
$50.035.00; total value of product, $135.017.00. 

Porrery, TERRA CoTTA AND FiRE-CLAY PropuctTs.— 
—Five establishments; capital. $309,361.00; wage- 
earners, 100: wages paid, $23.892.00; cost of ma- 
terial used, $34,455.00; total value of product, $83,- 
178.00. 

Roortna AND Roortna MATERIALS.—Thirty-four 
ectablishments: capital. $563.145.00; wage-earners, 
552: wages paid, $157,432.00; cost of material 
used. $161,375.00; total value of product, $429,- 
008.00. 




































































ROCK PRODUCTS. 19 
alone amounted to 46.5 pow cenit. THA WING OF Selb. occ cciciciin coc wsecsidccciessewccses 24,756 
common brick amounted to 75.4 per cent., pAwing Irom. ......ccns ccc ccccccccccccccceces 13,184 
brick 7.5 pr cent., drain tile 6.2 per cent. and red Coloring matter....................226- 70,688 
front brick 4.7 per cent. of brick and tile. Caphomeie Of WAGNER. ccc cccccdcicccie 15,073 
PROMEEC css daavansue ag c eancdaneusdas 19,687 
» , 1900. A : ; 
PO eerie ARIE Cae 325,434 
re | SD a codngk. a: 4p adcieviewan coi 265,231 
e Total... 0... eee cee cece cece cece eens Se WN. ss che csipbinin db aweddusumaanies 120,545 
CO RIB sk. kn hiv is cern. cecrmnaa 38,650,478 Liquid and coin gold.................. 117,422 
RECS RROMNE RIOR cu ee da vewsnecaceéewes 2,397,171 Oxide of lead, zine and cobalt.......... 225,099 
Fancy col. front brick (all except red). 1,601,441 Packing materials..................... 586,198 
Ornamental-shaped brick (all not plain WUMETC Dik ca sect dain. «adshuteccdacdakan 3,858,828 
rectangular). P eeatanedads 429,588 Rent of power and heat................ 11,889 
Vitrified paving brick.. Peduxedasdeaedas Mae ENE MOUND id dancin caawacnaceuducee 346,613 
The Census Report on the Clay Industries. Drain tile.............. 0.0.0. cence ees 3,195,434 All other materials.................... 1,361,235 
The Census Bureau has issued a special bulletin All other products...................-. RENO PPG cnc cctee. 6 o cccctecvesneasac 1,216,024 


on clay products which states that, on the whole, 
there has been a considerable falling off compared 
with ten years ago in the commoner products, 
while the higher grades, almost without exception, 
show great gain. The value of pottery, terra cotta 
and clay products have nearly doubled in that 
time. The product for the two census years is 
summed up as follows: 


PrRoDUCT. 1900 1890 

Aggregate value........ $95,533,862 $89,827,785 

Brick, tile and terra cotta: 

TOUR VONNG sc cisiccceewec 78,336,447 77,488,493 
Common brick........ 39,674,749 48,810,271 
Pressed brick......... 2,537,912 5,973,902 
Fancy col. front brick. 2,082,000 187,920 
Vitrified brick & blocks 4,828,456 982,440 
Blectrical conduits.... 685,273 53,500 
SGWOP POs. 65. cece 4,560,334 5,394,921 
| CS ras ae 3,662,184 5,009,804 
Five: Timings... <s..6s 310,989 68,184 
Stove linings.......... 416,235 151,023 
Furnace fittings....... 1,043,085 161,469 
GOS TeOLOTtB. ...cccscce 196,567 24,408 
Glass-melting pots..... 407,141 312,343 
Wine. WICK. 66:06 cvs 8,636,562 6,318,770 
Roofing, floor and en- 

caustic tile.......... 1,276,300 795,958 
Hollow brick, fireproof- 

ing, and terra cotta 

TUMBDOP 6 ccc ctecces  EGCG,0R2 402,750 
Chimney tops......... 242,289 102,208 
Architectural terra 

cotta..... - 2,027,532 1,431,228 
All other brick, tile ‘and 

terra cotta products. 4,083,808 1,308,394 

Pottery products: 

"TOtAR WONG s 6 osccctecccices 17,197,415 12,339,292 
Stoneware.. 1,970,710 2,056,463 
Yellow and "Rocking- 

ham ware.........-- 159,553 439 553 
Cc. C. or cream-colored 

WN 65 creeks eh eee 1,540,488 1,226,161 
White granite ware. 1,787,101 1,676,579 
Semivitreous poreelain 

ware. ecee 93,048,762 669,107 
China (porcelain) . rataes 1,255,978 460,334 
Art pottery and por- 

celain.. P 629,402 957,168 
All other pottery prod- 

Co ee eee 6,805,421 4,853,927 


[The repent for = Twelfth Census is for the 
calendar year 1899.] 

One of the interesting items of this report is that 
of the cost of material used, in which it will be 
seen that fuel makes up a total of over 55 per cent. 


Clay Products—Cost of Materials, 1900 


PER CENT. 

Cost. OF TOTAL, 

Total...... Sb cece aitemas $22,921,384 100.0 
TS ohne Ornimemeadnewes 3,548,336 15.5 
Een dh eka ei edectwaswer 12,633,680 55.1 
Miscellaneous.... 6,153,170 26.8 
Packing materials........ 586,198 2.6 


[The report for the Twelfth Census is for the 
calendar year 1899.] 


It is brought to light by this report that prac- 
tically every variety of clay product known from 
common brick to the finest art china is made in 
the United States, though unfortunately, the quan- 
tity of the highest grade of china is very small. 
While the production of this class of ware is in- 
creasing, it is still the fact that most of the finest 
products of the potter’s art, on the American mar- 
ket or in the collectors’ hands to-day, are imported. 
But the successful conduct of such establishmnts 
as the Roodwood and Newcomb potteries gives 
promise of an increased demand for the art pro- 
ductions of the United States. 

The brick and tile amounted to 53.7 per cent. of 
the value of all clay products and common brick 


[The report for the Twelfth Census is for the 
calendar year 1899.] 


Brick and Tile—Cost of Matetials, 1900. 


IEUMES eaide Oo asnicae ee nse eeeaneteaees $11,006,148 
CEN ae ae a iodo ab lacerd ae euens cana 335,668 
Coal used as an ingredient............ 131,658 
SIRNAS cao Saiclaw alc matin ener daa dcaod aus 189,803 
EON Sw clccaisdr'a ave. ade ce kadaweeesa 19,004 
SRAM rs erdiara chara Raee ure wae eae wake ae 6,460 
WEQUNs 85 c:cdicino:emeel wleneine koe we Uke nel ele 2,641 
Carbonate Of DAriWhic a. cs ccciccesccens 8,355 
WOON in ikea nds wana e.n, caved aad wake 8,774,852 
Rent of power and heat............... 9,768 
NEBR MUONS d's rad dwaneee aecasddewedis 411,935 
AU ORIG: THAR ONIBID, i's ois osicdcceaccen wna 510,059 
PREG a oiaa XS alan oa avd ee Rae era ee 605,945 


[The report for the Twelfth Census is for the 
calendar year 1899.] 


The average price for common brick in the 
United States during the census year was $5.18 
a 1,000 and the price varying from $8.36 in Nevada 
and $4.23 in New York. In Minnesota and Ohio 
the price was $5.19, practically the same as the 
average for the whole country. 

Red front brick varied from $6.05 in Tennessee 
to $21.61 in the State of Washington, while the 
average for the United States was $8.98. The 
other kinds of brick show even greater variations 
in price, due to differences in the cost of manu- 
facture and in the character of the local product 
in different States. 

In pottery, terra cotta and fire clay products 
Ohio led, producing 26.8 per cent. as a total of this 
material. New Jersey comes second with 20.2 per 
cent., Pennsylvania third with 18.4 per cent. The 
total value of pottery, terra cotta and fire clay 
products is 46.3 per cent. of the value of all clay 
products. 


Pottery, Terra Cotta and Fire-Clay Products— 
Kind and Value of Products. 


REROWRGE WOE oo 0 scsx Gili inseuenaes $44,263,386 
Pottery products: 

"ROU WAMU its Sslsd ca Stedek a ceaes 17,222,040 
GG CRBUROUWENG sooo 5 cicdicccccccass 762,260 
Ree II 655. 5 asin ainecank ada aw 1,970,710 
Yellow and Rockingham ware...... 159,553 
C. C. or cream-colored ware........ 1,540,488 
White granite ware............... 1,787,101 
Semivitreous porcelain ware....... 3,048,762 
CHINAS CHOrecigit). ..ccccccccccscee 1,255,978 
Bone china, Delft and Belleek ware. 42,000 
RMIOMES ? WET Cais ako sarcewecewexue 1,850,225 
Solid porcelain bath tubs, laundry 

Ca CUE  Macutacnwangd cabeewen ss 361,652 
Porcelain eiectrical supplies....... 470,355 
Porcelain GOdrkRobs. ..... 26 ccecis 78,333 
Porcelain hardware trimmings..... 48,528 
Art pottery and porcelain.......... 629,402 
All other pottery products......... 3,216,693 


Terra cotta, fire and other clay products 26,420,354 
BE GUROF TONNE vin disc ct ce deeeessces 620,992 


[The report for the Twelfth Census is for the 
calendar year 1899.] 


Pottery, Terra Cotta and Fire Clay Products— 
Cost of Materials, 1 % 

TENS c's Cauie, blends daldlicecdsecautio’ $11,915,236 
China: clay CQOmestle) . oo cc ec ccciciccs 390,804 
Chins. cimy (f0GGHEE) . oo. cc ciccccccctve 171,790 
ERIE: GRY - COGRGIEIO) oo oc cdcseccccccacs 113,954 
RATE CE CHPGIIED voi kidié cide ceccawews 116,629 
SOUND bac ed easiest wcc eviews 171,161 
RIOR OMG atic Coe a teh tadarnecedaneKs 17,830 
PURO OU ehwss Cicaedove ebacccedscecand 1,554,228 
POOR sian derade Ceiedadanddadeusne 150,489 
"Gree Clee CONN oak ha Save cee ede cen swede 133,339 
Bieta Clay CHUTCHRNORD oi vik dd i deccswee 191,918 
MAD CREE CII co 5K 8s sabe 0k Si ctccsicce 200,526 
Coal (used as an ingredient).......... 6,731 
Ce y Caddecedssvcecdauestkd 92,017 
MEANING sox. c 6 cickliiticdenvceducwares 25,914 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS, 


[The report for the Twelfth Census is for the 
calendar year 1899.] 


The total number of establishments, capital, 
etc., for the census year is given as follows: 


Number of establishments............ 6,423 
ee a OCCT Cre ee Pe rere tees $148,038,323 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc., number.. 5,203 
MUNGEMONO So s5 Sec cak bi ereuwereseere $5,036,195 
Wage-earners, average number........ 105,693 
OC WEI f oivs 4a cdwawerdeaceeaweae $39,575,070 
Men, 16 years and over........... 98,127 
We ka 1 oe Sb eda sasaeaes $37,957,248 
Women, 16 years and over........ 4,557 
WONG icidcee ca adecesedecasase $1,142,579 
Children, under 16 years.......... 3,009 
We decease 2:5 a measenceanaaaa $475,243 
Miscellaneous expenses............... $6,845,040 
Cost of materials used................ $22,921,384 
‘VERGGr OF PROG seiesc ik ceseasedscdic $95,533,862 


[The report for the Twelfth Census is for the 
calendar year 1899.] 


The clay industry by States is reported as fol- 
lows: 


States and No. of Rask Value of 
Territories Industries Product. 
pi eee 23 $ 883,129 
fi rere 44 101,758 
POUBEERB SS. ccc ccsee & 34 336,899 
California... ....-.- 74 12 1,585,738 
a 21 1,071,388 
*Connecticut. . sae ae 20 1,074,202 
Delaware..... 25 38 167,692 
District of ‘Columbia. 17 33 481,145 
Florida. . dhe cade 41 137,953 
Georgia. .. eet | 16 1,259,577 
OT do'e ae xaweanalee 45 46,609 
DHIMO 5 seek eo cereceeGae 5 7,224,915 
eee 6 4,222 529 
Indian Territory Waaies 13 47 35,075 
Iowa. . im ae eseaueee 8 2,224,920 
Mos «-aindae 25 753,411 
Kentucky... ... .----100 14 1,355,094 
eee | 31 553,465 
Waa x-0« seemncn Oe 27 662,235 
pee 11 1,679,166 
Massachusetts.. ... .110 9 2,181,510 
pi 15 1,280,590 
Minnesota..........112 17 1,217,743 
Mississippi... ...... 78 32 540,725 
Co | 7 3,650,400 
ra 36 314,340 
Nebraska.... ... ...-107 24 841,305 
Nevada.... . ‘tadashi 48 17,850 
New Hampshire ee 57 57 570,287 
New Jersey.......... 157 3 10,796,673 
New Mexico......... 19 43 108,090 
GS NO Seawiacass 269 4 8,073,769 
North Carolina....... 176 26 725,016 
North Dakota........ 13 39 158,874 
QU cla 6 cess cance 1 16,480,312 
i 40 149,712 
Sr es) 51 317,978 
Pennsylvania..... ..528 2 14,081,844 
South Carolina....... 86 28 596,693 
South Dakota........ 11 46 46,150 
Tennessee... ......-109 22 944,610 
WEN ics fs 4 46enweeee 18 1,212,266 
ip Eee 37 215,049 
Weiss cesticce 42 131,525 
Vice <6 dines 19 1,089,399 
Washington... ..... 40 29 583,857 
West Virginia........ 56 13 1,541,239 
Wisconsin... .......172 10 1,810,206 
Wyoming... 4 49 8,450 

WORE 6:6 dé catducade:d maadaceeneemase $95,533,862 


[The report for the Twelfth Census is for the 
ealendar year 1899.] 


*Includes Rhode Island. 
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ROCK PRODUCTS. 








Clay Industries of Wisconsin. 


The Lacustrine clays of Wisconsin, mentioned 
heretofore, form the richest sources of material 
for clay industries of the State, but the industries 
are by no means confined to that clay alone. 
There is, classified under the head of Esturine 
deposits, all those clays of the Eastern portion 
of the State underlaid by limestone and modified 
by glazial actions which have not been included 
in the lacustrine deposits previously mentioned, 
and the following are some of the industries men- 


tioned in the report of the Wisconsin Geological . 


Survey of clay industries as using such material: 


At Barraboo, Wis., the one brick yard is owned 
and operated by John Paddock, which turns out 
about 150,000 bricks a season. This yard has been 
in operation over twenty-one years. 


’ The Beaver Dam (Wis.) Brick Works are own- 
ed and operated by John Hutchinson. He has a 
bank of blue clay streaked with iron oxide seven 
feet thick, which is mixed with about one-seventh 
sand in working. The output of this yard is 
about 200,000 a season. 


The Burlington Brick and Tile Co., Burlington, 
Wis., has a brick and tile factory and manufactures 
common brick and drain tile. The clay at their 
works is the average thickness of about fifteer 
feet and is covered by about two feet of soil. 


At Cecil, Wis, Albert Heis has a brick yarc 
which is the only one near that place and it is 
five miles from the town. 


At Denoon, Wis., there is a brick and tile works 
known as the Denoon Brick and Tile Co., which 
has four feet of red burning clay and an unknown 
depth of blue clay which burns white. 


At Edgerton, Wis., there is the Edgertown Brick 
Yards, the Edgerton Artificial Clay Works and the 
Pauline Pottery Co. The Edgerton Brick Yard 
was opened in 1881 and has been operating every 
year since except in 1886. The Edgerton Art Clay 
Works obtains its clay mainly from the Edgerton 
Clay Works and from the clay banks of the 
Springfield Brick and Tile Co., of Walworth Coun- 
ty. These works turn out terra cotta art ware 
which finds a good market in Wisconsin and the 
neighboring States. The Pauline Pottery Co. turn- 
ed out porous cells for electric batteries, ewers, 
vases, flower jars, etc. The plant was forced to 
shut down in 1895 and has been idle since. 


The Elkhorn Brick and Tile Works is owned 
and operated by Sprague Bros., about a half mile 
West of the city of that name. Besides brick and 
drain tile this company manufactures sidewalk 
blocks. 


At Endeavor, Wis., the Christian Endeavor 
Academy operates a brick plant. 


W. B. Hamurson & Son operate a brick yard at 
Ft. Atkinson, known as the Ft. Atkinson Brick 
Manufacturing Co., and manufactures common 
brick and drain tile, turning out a million bricks 
each season. 


At Gillett, Wis., the Gillett Brick Manufactur- 
ing Co. has a yard with a clay bank about fifteen 
feet thick. They manufacture common brick and 
tile. 


J. W. Pluck has a brick yard at Horicon. The 
upper portion of the clay in this locality is of 
glacial origin, underneath which occurs a bed of 
fine calcareous sand and an unknown depth of 
blue clay. 


South of the city of Jefferson, Wis., is located 
the plant of the Jefferson Brick and Tile Works, 
which burns tile in round, down-draft kilns and 
brick in scove kilns. The output of the yard is 
about 3,500,000 a year. Another yard at Jefferson 
is that of Kemmeter Bros., which makes about 
1,200,000 bricks a year. 


At Kewaskum, Wis., there are two brick yards, 
one belonging to Chas. Mueller & Son, and the 
other to Herman F. Buss. Both yards have been 
in operation for a long time, but Mueller’s is the 
oldest, having been opened in 1860. In this yard 
they use the soft-mud process, on a clay, which is 
a bluish color tinted with yellow. Herman Buss 
has a clay bank that is over 40 feet thick, consist- 
ing of one foot of heavy red clay and 12 ft. of 
yellow clay, underneath which is a bed of blue 
clay. 


At Madison, Wis., there is only one brick yard, 
which is owned and operated by David Stephens. 
This clay bank consists of 4 feet of blue clay, 
which burns red; 10 to 16 feet of pink-colored 
clay, which burns white, and 7 feet of blue clay 
that burns white. 


At Mayfield, Wis., there is a brick yard operated 
by Henry Raab. This plant turns out a cream- 
colored brick when properly burned. 


At Merrimack, Wis., there are two brick yards, 
the Merrimack Brick Co. and the brick yard of J. 
W. Brownrigg. The clay in this locality has a 
maximum thickness, according to reports, of 80 
feet, but to get at the clay it requires a stripping 
of 5 feet to 20 feet of sand and redish brown clay 
and gravel. : 


There are two brick yards reported for Monroe, 
Wis., one of which belongs to C. B. Churchill and 
one to Fred Freese. The yard of C. B. Churchill 
burns a red and white brick. Fred. Freese makes 
brick by the soft-mud process using the Quaker 
machine, and turns out about 800,000 bricks a 
season. 


At Portage, Wis., there are two brick yards, one 
belonging to F. L. Sanborn and one belonging to 
Herman Affeldt. A. P. Drinker operated a yard 
there prior to 1900, but sold it out to F. L. San- 
born. Affeldt’s yard turns out about 500;000 a 
season and Sanborn about 800,000 bricks a season. 


At Schleisingerville there are two brick yards, 
one operated by L. R. Rosenheim and the other 
by P. W. Kortmeyer, though it is reported that 
the clay is exhausted at the Kortmeyer yard, and 
clay is now obtained from the Rosenheim yard. 
The Rosenheim yard is equipped with both brick 
and tile machines, making brick by the soft-mud 
process. 


At Springfield, Wis., there is a brick yard 
known as The Springfield Brick and Tile Co. 
The clay obtained burns a cherry red, and makes 
an excellent quality of brick and tile; in fact, this 
is reported as being the best clay in Southera 
Wisconsin for the manufacture of red flower pots, 
drain tiles and bricks. 


At Watertown, Wis., there are two brick yards, 
but both are operated under the management of 
L. H. Cordes & Co. The output of the two yards 
is given as about 5,000,000 bricks a year. 


At Windlake, Wis., there is a clay industry 
known as the Windlake Brick and Tile Co., which 
has clay that closely resembles the lacustrine clay 
previously described. 


The Menomonee (Wis.) Press Brick Co. had one 
of its kilns struck by lightning during the month. 
About 120,000 bricks were destroyed. 


Washington’s Leading Clay Industries. 


In the clay industry of Washington, the last 
Geological report, while recognizing clay as an 
important resource, has been limited to the de- 
scription of a few of the leading plants, promising 
to give a more complete account of the clay in- 
dustry in the next annual report. 


During the year of 1901 the brick industries 
of Seattle alone turned out over 39,000,000 bricks, 
having a total value of something near $400,000.00. 


The Denny Clay Co. has a plant which is 
situated about six miles from Seattle, which turns 
out pressed brick, face brick and vitrified paving 
brick, sewer pipe, drain tile, fire brick, etc. 


The Little Falls Clay Works is located on the 
Cowlitz River, near the station of Little Falls 
or Sopenah, on the Northern Pacific Railway, and 


- works clay of a greenish drab color, commonly 


called blue. 


The Washington Fire Clay Co. has works at 
Sopenah, Wash. which was opened up in 189i, be- 
coming idle for a couple of years in 1894, but has 
been operating since 1895 under the name of The 
Little Falls Fire Clay Co. 


At Spokane, Wash., there are a number of plants 
making common brick, and also several companies 
turning eut high-grade clay products, who have a 
market by no means confined to that vicinity. The 
most important of these is given as The Washing- 
ton Brick, Lime and Manufacturing Co., with 
headquarters at Spokane and works at Springdale, 
Clayton and Freeman. The works at Clayton, 
which is about 25 miles north of Spokane, is the 
most important of the company’s plants, and turns 
out, in addition to common and pressed brick, 
architectural terra cotta, fire proofing and drain 
tile. The Freeman plant manufactures common 
and fire brick. 


Henry ,Ames & Son, brick manufacturers, 
Leitchfield, Minn., will discontinue business at 
that place at the close of the season and will move 
to a location near Painesville. 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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H. Shaffer has a new brick yard at Everett, 
Washington. 


Messrs. Keener & Landis are erecting a brick 
plant at Royalton, Pa. 


The Marion (Ind.) Brick Co. is to increase the 
capacity of its plant. 


W. L. Hill and others will establish a brick 
works at Sharon, S. C. 


H. W. Wilton will establish a brick and terra 
cotta plant at Greatbridge, Va. 


The new brick plant of Kleffner & Bevere, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, has begun operations. 


The Glen Mills (Pa.) Quarry Co. has added a 
new stone crusher to its equipments. 


Whe Shelton Pottery Co. has been organized at 
Paducah, Ky., with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 


The brick yards of Miller & Son, Allegheny, 
Pa., were destroyed by fire July 16. Loss, $3,000.00. 


The Diana Brick Co. has been organized at 
New Orleans, La., with a capital stock of $50,- 
000.00. 


The Lehigh Clay Works, Lehigh, Iowa, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000.00 to $60,- 
000.00. 


The American Clay Product Co. has been or- 
ganized at Forty Fort, Pa., with a capital stock of 
$15,000.00. 


The plant of Alexandria (Ind.) Brick Co. was 
damaged by fire July 6 to the extent of about 
$10,000.00. 


The pottery and stoneware plant of Clark, Rose 
& Co., Cannelton, Ind., was destroyed by fire the 
first of July. 


The Pittsburg, Virginia and Charleston Rail- 
way Co. has bought out the Lanz Bros. brick yard 
at Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Nanticoke Brick and Tile Co., Union, N. Y., 
is a new industry that has started to work like 
it means business. 


E. C. McLain, a pottery operator of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, is figuring on erecting a pottery plant 
at Charleston, S. C. 


The New Iberia Press Brick Works, New Iberia, 
La., was damaged to the extent of $7,000.00, by 
fire the first of July. 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Reformatory will install 
a brick plant which will be operated by the in- 
mates of the institution. 


The Callery Junction Brick and Tile Co. has 
been incorporated at Callery Junction, Pa., with 
a capital stock of $25,000.00. 


The Copeland Brick Co., Kingston, Ala., had its 
plant damaged by a wind storm the first of July 
to the extent of about $500.00. 


Messrs. Orman & Foliss began work at their 
new brick plant at Russellville, Tenn., which has 
a capacity of 50,000 bricks a day. 

S. E. Bradford has secured control of the brick 
plant of Storm Lake, Iowa, and will operate it 
largely for tiling for his own use. 

The Reading (Pa.) Terra Cotta Works, which 
make a specialty of stove linings, has been under- 
going extensive improvements lately. 

The Mineral Wells (Tex.) Press Brick Co. start- 
ed up its new plant the first of July. The plant 
has a capacity of 20,000 bricks a day. 

J. A. Steinberger and G. H. Marriott are build- 
ing a brick plant at Rockwell City, Iowa. This 
plant is to have a capacity of 30,000 a day. 

The Kloess Brick Co. has been incorporated at 
Bellville, Ill., with a capital stock of $70,000.00. 
The incorporators are: Wm. Kloess, J. J. Kloess 
and J. J. Kohl. 

The brick plant of the Dunn Brick and Supply 
Co., Lake Charles, La., was destroyed by fire June 
5. The loss is estimated at $15,000.00. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

The Lafayette (La.) Brick and Tile Manufaet- 
uring Co. is a new industry that is rushing things 
along and expects to be in operation August 1. 
The plant will have a capacity of 30,000 bricks a 
day. 

The Dillonville Brick and Tile Co. has been in- 
corporated at Dillonville, Ohio, with a capital 
stock of $10,000.00. The incorporators are: O. I. 
Guyton, B. F. Walker, Wm. R. Clark, J. N. 
Richardson and Henry Walker. 
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The Peebles Brick Co. will have their plant in 
operation by August 1, at Portsmouth, Ohio, at 
which it is said brick will be manufactured at 
$3.00 a 1,000 by ordinary methods. 


The National Clay Manufacturing Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000.00, 
by R. W. Lyle, J. A. Green, B. F. Benard, W. M. 
Sweets and D. A. Shutte, of South River, N. J. 


The Teacheys Brick and Tile Works has been in- 
corporated at Teacheys, N. C., with a capital stock 
of $10,000.00. The incorporators are: John C. 
McMillan, Alfred D. Rogers, Geo. L. Lewis and 
others. 


The Steelton and Harrisburg Brick Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., has been adding to its real estate, but 
we are not advised as to whether or not they con- 
template improving their plant in the immediate 
future. 


The Black Hills Porcelain Clay and Marble Co., 
Custer, S. D., is shipping mica to Columbus, Ohio. 
This company is also opening up a ledge of litho- 
graph stone that they expect to be shipping out in 
a month of two. 


The Southern Clay Manufacturing Co. has been 
incorporated at Jersey City, N. J., to manufacture 
brick, tile, etc., with a capital stock of $300,000.00. 
The incorporators are: Louis B. Daily, H. O. 
Caughlin and Paul Tisen. 


The Idaho Vitrified Brick and Tile Co., Boise 
City, Idaho, has sent samples of clay to Dayton, 
Ohio, and will have it made into paving brick and 
the clay having worked up satisfactorily they will 
proceed to erect a plant to manufacture this prod- 
uct. 


The East Alton (Ill.) Tile Works, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. The works were 
crowded with business at the time of the destruc- 
tion and will be rebuilt with a greater capacity 
to take care of its business. 


The National Brick Corporation has been or- 
ganized at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital 
stock of $250,000.00, to deal in brick. The incorpo- 
rators are: B. C. Soule, Geo. Tienboken, T. K. 
Statler, Chas. Clark and A. W. Linforth. 


The Jasper Brick Co. has been organized at 
Jasper, Tex., with a capital stock of $20,000.00. 
The officers of the company are: N. B. Seall, 
president; A. N. Stone, vice presedent; L. B. Sear- 
borough. secretary; E. A. Peffley, treasurer, and 
R. J. Heywood, general manager. 


Extensive rains did considerable damage among 
the clay industries of Des Moines, Iowa. The Cap- 
ital City Brick and Pipe Co. was damaged to the 
extent of about $2,000.00, and the Des Moines Clay 
Co. lost a kiln of material on account of the flood: 
together with other damages the loss was esti- 
mated at $5,000.00. 


A brick machinery man was quoted in a New 
Orleans newspaper as saying nothing but ordinary 
brick was manufactured at Sidell, La., to which 
statement The Salman Brick and Lumber Co., at 
Sidell, takes exception, because they have been 
manufacturing dry press, front and ornamental 
bricks for the past ten years. 


The Empire Brick and Supply Co. has ‘been or- 
ganized at Stockport, N. Y., with a capital stock 
of $1,500,000.00, to manufacture and deal in build- 
ing material, etc. The incorporators are: John 
F. Charlton, Noel Gale, Edward H. Warren, Ed- 
ward S. Thurston and Francis S. McGrath, all of 
40 Wall Street, New York City. 


The East Liverpool Sagger Co., East Liverpool, 
Ohio, with a capital stock of $25,000.00, to deal in 
sagger, tile, fire brick specialties, pottery supplies, 
etc., has been incorporated. The incorporators 
are: Geo. W. Troxall, James McDole, Alex. Mc- 
Bane, J. S. McIntoch and John J. Kerr. 


The Montreal Silicate Co. has been organized at 
Montreal, Canada, and will erect a plant to manu- 
facture building and paving brick. The officers 
are: Messrs. David Robertson, president; George 
J. Sheppard, vice president and managing direc- 
tor; Senator Kirchhoffer, Brandon, manager; 
Alfred Joyce, John McLean and Charles W. 
Trennolme, directors. 


The Weir Pottery Co., Monmouth, IIl., is rebuild- 
ing its plant which was destroyed the latter part 
of May, with an increased capacity and everything 
new in the way of modern machinery. The new 
plant will have room for fifty jolly wheels where 
the old one only had twenty, and a number of 
labor-saving improvements are provided for in the 
plan store of the new plant. They will not only 


turn out more pottery but turn it out at a smaller 
labor cost. 


The Eau Claire Vitrified Brick Co. has been 
organized at Eau Claire, Wis., with a capital stock 
of $250,000.00. The incorporators of the company 
are: George T. Thompson, James Patrick and C. 
T. Bundy. About half the capital will be fur- 
nished by outside parties who are practical men 
in the brick business. Mr. F. E. Dickinson, of 
Kendallville, Ind., will be largely interested. He 
is a manufacturer of brick and has several large 
yards, one being at Kendallville, one at Manito- 
woc. He has had fifteen years’ experience. 


The Big Savage Fire Brick Co., which was re- 
cently incorporated at Cumberland, Md., has elect- 
ed the following officers: President, Davisson 
Armstrong; vice president, Harry E. Weber; gen- 
eral manager, John N. Benson; secretary-treas- 
urer, Davisson A. Benson; executive committee, 
Davisson Armstrong, John N. Benson, Harry E. 
Weber, Howard H. Dickey, E. P. McKenna. The 
capital stock is $100,000.00. The company has a 
lease from the Borden Mining Co. of 200 acres of 
clay land at Allegany Mine, and besides the right 
to mine fire clay and make fire brick, enjoy the 
privilege also of mining coal for their own use. 


New York reports state that C. E. Lawton, secre- 
tary of the Trenton (New York) Pottery Co., has 
issued the following circular: “At the special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Trenton Pot- 
teries Co., called for the purpose, more than two- 
thirds of each class of the stockholders being pres- 
ent in person or represented by proxy, more than 
two-thirds of each class of the stockholders voted 
in favor of the amendment of the articles of in- 
corporation and of the adontion of the agreement 
for funding the arrears of dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company. In accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, preferred stock- 
holders are now reauested to send their certifi- 
cates of holdings to the down-town branch of the 
Trust Co. of the Republic, for which the Trust Co. 
will issue temporary negotiable receipts. exchange- 
able Jater on. when issued, for preferred stock and 
funding certificates. For each 100 shares of 8 per 
cent. preferred stock deposited with the Trust 
Co. a certificate holder will receive 100 shares of 
the Trenton Potteries Co.. 8 per cent preferred 
stock, and $4.400 in the Trenton Potteries Co., 4 
per cent. funding certificates.” 


Canadian Machine for Laying Brick. 


Commercial Agent F. S. S. Johnson, of Stan- 
bridge, June 23, 1902. renorts to the Concular De- 
partment a recent invention, which consists of 
bricklaving by machinery instead of by hand. He 
saves: “The machine, worked by two men and a lad, 
will Jay 400 to 600 brick per hour. Door and window 
spaces cause only a slight delay. The machine is 
suited for all plain work. such as walls. sheds, 
mills, factories. rows or cottages. piers of bridges, 
ete. Considerable pressure is put on the bricks, 
and it is claimed that the work is more firmly 
done than by hand. The invention will do the 
work of six or seven skilled bricklavers. and it is 
believed that a machine adapted to build a factory 
covering about 60 bv 40 ft. could be put on the 
market for $500. The apparatus can be readily 
worked after a fortnight’s instruction.” 


The Sturtevant Mill Company’s New Plant. 


Owing to the greatly increased demand for its 
output, the Sturtevant Mill Co., of Boston, well- 
known manufacturers of rock crushing, grinding 
and screening machinery, have greatly enlarged 
their plant. 

Their thoroughly modern works, including a 
large Green engine, the latest high-speed lathes, 
boring mills, planers, shapers. etc., etc.. enable 
them to offer their patrons a better service than 
ever before. 

Their thoroughly equipned woodworking shop is 
exclusively adapted to the manufacture of their 
Toggle screens. The demand for these remarkable 
little machines has increased so rapidly that their 
new works are just beginning to fill orders secured 
in the early spring. 

By the middle of summer the Sturtevant Mill 
Co. will be able to make quick deliveries on nearly 
all their productions. 

One of the novel features of this plant is its 
sampling department. The company have found 
that working tests on varving- materials often 
saves a great expense to prosnective purchasers, 
as the exact results here attained assure the buver 
of just what each machine will do when working 
for him. This plant is seldom out of use. 

Their patrons are cordially invited to make use 
of this sampling plant. 
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Road Building Materials. 


W. S. Yeates, State Geologist of Georgia, has 
issued a book on roads and road building materials 
of Georgia, which is a valuable addition to lit- 
erature on road building. It contains a history 
of road construction from the early Roman days, 
not forgetting our incas down in Peru up to 
the present day methods. Of course, the bulk of 
the report deals with the road materials of 
Georgia, and the work that has been done in the 
way of road building, but Chapter 5 is devoted 
to road materials in general, and it is so good that 
we are reproducing the bulk of it here. 


Three Essentials in Road Material. 


The three essentials of a road-surfacing ma- 
terial are hardness, toughness, and the ability to 
unite into a compact bond. It rarely happens 
that all these qualities are met with, in a high 
degree, in any one variety of stone. Massive 
quartz, for instance, is remarkably hard, but it 
is at the same time quite brittle, and its powdered 
dust possesses little or no cementing qualities. 
The hardness and toughness of a rock depends, 
not so much upon its mineral composition, a3 up- 
on the physical structure and the condition of the 
individual minerals of which it is composed. 
Rocks having the same mineral composition may 
differ widely in their structure and also in their 
usefulness as road materials. These differences 
of structure have been brought about by re- 
arrangement of the mineral constituents, so that 
an originally massive rock may assume a schistose 
or laminated structure. The minerals in such 
rocks are orientated, that is, their longer axes 
all have the same direction. The arrangement of 
the minerals causes the rocks to break with great- 
er ease along certain lines than along others, 
which unfits them, in a large measure, for road 
purposes. 

Lines of Fracture Are Obiectionable. 


A rock. to be well suited for macadamizing ma- 
terial. should possess a massive structure, and 
should have no weak lines along which it caa be 
easily broken. These conditions are easily met 
with in rocks with igneous origin. The materials 
in these rocks occur in the form of grains. as in 
most of the granites, or they may occur in the 
form of crystals, giving rise to a felt-like struct- 
ure, as is seer’ in many of the so-called trap rocks. 
The latter structure is usually characteristic of 
great toughness, and it enables the rock to under- 
go long and continued wear without going to 
pieces. The binding quality of a stone used for 
read-surfacing is scarcely of less importance than 
its hardness and toughness. Prof. Shaler, in 
speaking of this quality. savs: “This process of 
cementation, which gives solidity to the macadam 
read is mainly due to. and to be measured by, 
the energy of cementation of the dust on the 
broken stones, either that made in crushing the 
material, beforé it is annlied to the way, or that 
produced by the rubbing of the bits t»sether, 
which is brought about by the. action of the 
roller or the wagon wheels; furthermore, that the 
binding action is, as to its value, determined not 
only by the intensity. with which the particles 
hold together when first set. but by the extent, 
to which this dust mav recement, when broken 
up by the wheels after it has been watered either 
artifically or by occasional rains.” The binding 
quality of the various stones used for road pur- 
poses is quite variable. It reaches its greatest de- 
gree of development in the diabase variety of 
trap. limestones and chert: while it is almost en- 
tirely wanting in quartz and sandstone. Roads 
surfaced with the last two varieties of stone 
shovld in all instances have same foreign ma- 
terial used as a binder. Otherwise, the broken 
fragements will be difficult to compact into a 
hardered surface. The following is a short de- 
scription of some of the most important rocks 
employed in road construction: 


The Term “Trap Rock ”’ 


The term, “trap,” is from the Swedish word 
“trappa,” meaning a stair or step. It was first ap- 
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plied to igneous rocks, weathering in the form of 
massive steps. The term, as now commonly used, 
has a rather indefinite meaning. However, it is 
frequently applied to any dark, massive, eruptive 
rock, whose material constituents are not readily 
made out, without the use of the microscope. 
This class of rocks has received various local 
names, given from their natural of fancied re- 
semblances to certain minerals or other objects. 
A common name applied to them throughout the 
Southern States is ironstone or ironrock. “Nigger- 
head” rock is also frequently used. The last of 
these seems to be somewhat descriptive, and evi- 
dently has reference to its peculiar rounded mode 
of weathering, and its unusual hardness. All the 
trap rocks are of igneous origin, and commonly 
occur in the form of dikes, which were originally 
fissures in the earth’s crust extending to great 
depth, through which the trap rock welled up in 
the form of meited lava. The great rapidity, with 
which these rocks cooled, caused them to be very 
fine grained and compact. Many of them have 
such exceedingly fine structure, that it is often 
impossible to ideutify the individual mineral con- 
stituents without the aid of the microscope. The 
most common varieties of trap rock used in road 
construction are diabase and diorite. These rocks 
differ from each other, both in mineral composi- 
tion and in physical structure. 


The Most Durable Rock. 


The diabases are made up of plagioclase and 
augite, and possess a peculiar interlocked struc- 
ture, which gives to these rocks their remarkable 
toughness. The feldspar occurs in the form of 
long, narrow, lath-shaped crystals, surrounded and 
inclosed by broad, angular plates of augite. All 
the diabases are of a dark color, and are usually 
very homogeneous in texture. As a general rule, 
they have a fine texture, and always break with 
great difficulty. The fragments, whether broken 
by hand or by crusher, are usually irregular, 
which permits them to become easily consolidated 
into a compact, hard mass by the action of the 
roller. The diabases, which are the most durable 
of all rocks for road-surfacing material, are pretty 
generally distributed throughout the Eastern part 
of the United States. The trap rock of the 
palisades on the Hudson River, and many of the 
intrusive rocks of the Connecticut Valley, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia. the Carolinas and 
Georgia are diabases. In Georgia, the diabases 
occur as dikes, varying in thickness from an inch 
to one or more hundred feet. They are readily 
distinguished from all other rocks by their mode 
of occurrence, great toughness, high specific 
gravity and their peculiar manner of weathering 
into round boulders. 

The diorites resemble the diabases very closely, 
in general appearance. They differ from them. 
however, in containing hornblende, in the place of 
augite; also, in their granular structure. The 
diorites as a general thing, are not so tough as 
the diabases; and, as a consequence, they are not 
so suitable for road surfacing. Nevertheless. they 
are extensively used for this purpose. and are 
said to possess excellent cementing and wearing 
qualities. This class of rock generally occurs with 
granites and gneisses, and often has a laminated 
or schistose structure. The massive variety 1s 
always preferred for road material. as it forms a 
more complete bond, and the fragments are not 
so easily crushed by action of the wheels. A 
number of other varieties of dark-colored rock, 
used for road material, are often called trap rock. 
The most common of these are the gabbros, the 
hornblende-schists and the morites. all of which 
make a good road material, unless they are 
laminated or are very coarse-grained. 


Granite as a Road Material. 


The granites, including the gneisses and syenites, 
have a more or less extensive use in road con- 
struction. They are, however, inferior to trap 
rock, both in toughness and in binding quality. 
Many of the true granites, especially those 
having a fine grain and a homeogeneous texture. 
make a fair road material. One of the principal 
defects in nearly all granites, one that affects 
their wearing quality when used in road surfac- 
ing, is the unsound condition of their feldspars, 
one of their essential minerals. By an examina- 
tion of a thin section of almos. any granite under 
the microscope, it will be seen that many of the 
feldspar crystals are more or less altered to 
kaolin, the most commonly-occuring member of 
the clay group of minerals. This altered con- 
dition of one of the leading mineral constituents 
of a granite greatly reduces its power to with- 
stand abrasion; and, as a result, it is readily 
ground to powder by the action of a wheel. Mica, 
when it is abundant in granite, is also an element 


of weakness, as it is readily effected by atmos- 
pheric agencies, therby causing a disintegration 
of the stone. It is a good rule, in constructing a 
broken-stone road, never to use granite for sur- 
facing material unless it has a fine texture and 
the feldspar is in an unaltered condition. Coarse- 
grained granite: with the feldspar partially de- 
composed is but little improvement on common 
coarse sand in the construction of a hardened 
way. 
Some Cousins of Granite. 


The syenites, which differ from the granites, 
mainly in the absence of quartz, generally consist 
of orthoclase and hornblende. These rocks are 
always granular like the granites; but generally 
they are fine-grained, more compact and better 
suited for read construction. The best varieties 
of syenite for road material are those having a 
very dark color, which indicates the presence of 
a large quantity of hornblende, a mineral con- 
stituent, to which the rock, in a great measure, 
owes its toughness. 

The gneisses, which are more abundant than 
either of the above named rocks, are also quite 
extensively used for road purposes. The only 
difference between the gneisses and the granites 
is the banded structure of the former, which gives 
to it a stratified appearance. 

Closely related to the gneisses, is another class 
of rocks, known as schists. These rocks also have 
a limited use in road building. They are, how- 
ever, a very inferior road metal, and they should 
never be used, if any other material is at hand. 
The various rocks here included under the general 
head of granites, are of a very common occur- 
rence in the Eastern part of the United States. 
They make up, in a great measure, the majority 
of the crystalline rocks, of ancient, though coubt- 
ful age, forming a narrow belt, extending from 
Vermont to Alabama. All the rocks, with few ex- 
ceptions, belonging to the crystalline area of 
North Georgia, are of this class. 


Limestone and Dolomite. 


The limestones, together with the dolomites, are 
widely distributed, and are probably more en- 
tensively used for macadamizing purposes than 
all other kinds of stones combined. When com- 
pact and semi-crystalline they make a fair road 
material, the cementing property of which is of 
the highest quality. The crystalline varieties, 
called marble. are not so suitable for road con- 
struction, as their granular structure causes them 
to be easily crushed by the wneel. Many of the 
limestones contain a high percentage of clay, and 
are quite heterogeneous in structure. Such stones 
possess an excellent cementing property, but they 
are almost invariably defective in weathering 
qualities, which renders them undesirable for road 
surfacing. The dolomites are generally harder 
and more compact than the true limestones, and 
as a consequence, they are preferable for road con- 
struction. Prof. Shaler, in speaking of the dura- 
bility of limestones, says: “In practice, lime- 
stone wears, under a given amount of traffic, at 
least twice as rapidly as the trappean rocks. In 
cases, particularly where the slopes are steep, so 
that the dust readily washes away, or where the 
road is exposed to a strong wind, the rate of wear 
is about four times as rapid as it would be if 
the road were covered with the best quality of 
trap.” 

Sandstone and Chert. 


Sandstones are indurated or hardened beds of 
sand. The individual granules, of which they are 
composed, are cemented into a compact mass by a 
ferruginous, calcareous, argilaceous or siliceous 
matrix. The sandstones usually possess little or 
no binding property; and, furthermore, they are 
generally soft and easily crushed. These quali- 
ties render this class of stone almost worthless 
f ~ road-surfacing material. Quartzite, a metamor- 
phie sandstone, is far more valuable as a road 
material. This variety of sandstone is frequently 
quite tough, and makes a very durable road ma- 
terial. It is essential, however, in most cases, to 
add some foreign material to the quartzite, in 
order to make the broken fragments unite into a 
hardened surface. 

Chert is a name, applied to a crypto-crystalline 
variety of quartz, closely akin to flint, and oc- 
curing as layers or nodules in. many of the older 
limestones. When the limestones are dissolved 
and carried off in a solution by water, these flinty 
layers and nodules remain unaltered, and often ac- 
cumulate in thick deposits. When this material 
does not contain too much clay, it makes an ex- 
cellent road covering, especially when the traffic 
is light. The cementing qualities of chert is 


probably surpassed only by limestone and diabases, 
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but its wearing quality is not so satisfactory, 
owing to its greater brittleness. This class of 
road material is quite common through the South- 
ern States wherever the Silurian limestones are 
present. It occurs in the Northwestern portion of 
Georgia in great abundance, where it has been 
used more or less extensively for several years 
for surfacing highways. 

Shales and slates, which are indurated or 
hardened clays, are of very common occurrence, 
but, as a genral rule, they are brittle, and so 
easily affected by atmospheric agencies, that many 
of them are but little better than common clay 
for constructing hardened ways. When these 
rocks are of a sandy nature and contain a con- 
siderable amount of lime, they may be used for 
road surfacing, but even then it is advisable to 
mix with them some other material, which will 
give to the hardened way a more lasting surface. 


The Good and Bad Qualities of Gravel. 


Gravel is composed of rounded pebbles, varying 
from the size of a pea to that of an egg. When 
they are of a larger size, they are often called 
shingle. Gravel may consist of almost any 
variety of rock, but quartz is the most common, 
because of its hardness and great power of re- 
sisting abrasion. These water-worn pebbles are 
frequently found forming extensive deposits along 
sea beaches, both ancient and modern, and they 
are also quite abundant in the beds of streams, 
especially if the streams are rapid and take their 
rise in the crystalline area. Deposits of water- 
worn gravel constitute one of the chief character- 
istics of the LaFayette formation, which consists 
of a belt, many miles wide, extending through 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and the Gulf 
S'ates. Gravel, obtained from this source, has 
quite an extensive use for road purposes along 
the Western margin of the Coastal Plain. The 
great hardness of gravel, together with its un- 
usual toughness, especially fits it for surfacing 
material. However, it is at the same time, on 
account of its rounded form, very defective in 
binding quality. To overcome this defect, it is 
often necessary to mix with the gravel some 
foreign material as a binder, to secure a compact 
fardened surface. There is also another variety 
of gravel, having an angular shape, often called 
pit-gravel, which is more or less extensively used 
in roac surfacing. This class of gravel originates 
as a detritus from the uneven weathering of lime- 
stones, sandstone, shales and other rocks, and is 
usually found in considerable beds at the base of 
hills or ridges, where it occurs in the form of 
talus. To this class of gravel, the chert, spoken 
of above, properly belongs. 


Shells for Road Surfacing. 


Shells are frequently used for surfacing roads, 
especially in the vicinity of the seashore, where 
they often occur in beds several feet in thickness. 
This material makes an excellent hardened way 
for light traffic. It binds well, wears evenly, and 
is comparatively free from dust. Oyster shells, 
which often accumulate in immense heaps about 
packing houses, are the best shells for road sur- 
facing. They are not so fragile as the beach- 
washed shells, and, as a consequence, they are 
more durable and freer from dust. Prof. Shafer 
places shells as equal in value to ordinary lime- 
stone for road construction, when the cost of pre- 
paration is taken into consideration. 


A court house to cost $110,000.00 is to be built 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and completed by April 1, 
1908. The contract has been awarded to Campbell 
& Dempsey, of Kingston, N. Y. 


A contract has been let to Charlsbois Bros. for 
the construction of a new brick block of five 
stories at Watertown, N. Y., on Court Street, Nos. 
35. 37 and 39, for Alonzo A. Hall. 


At a regular meeting of the Jefferson County 
Sanitary Commission at Birmingham, Ala., the 
joint proposition of the Donelson Construction Co., 
Cc. M. Burkhalter & Co. and the Pennington Co. 
was accepted for the construction of the main 
county sewer. It is to cost $300,000.00. 


The People’s and Hawkeye companies have con- 
tracts for street paving at Davenport, Iowa, as 
follows: Fifteenth Street, between Arlington and 
Bridge Avenues, contract awarded to People’s Con- 
struction Co.; Myrtle Street, between Second and 
Third Streets, Hawkeye Construction Co.; Brown 
Street, between Second and Third Streets, People’s 
Construction Co.; Taylor Street, between Second 
and Third Streets, Hawkeye Construction Co, 
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Crade Prospects. 




















Comanche, Tex., will erect waterworks. 


A new post office building is to be built at Flint, 
Mich. 


Ebensburg, Pa., is figuring on doing some street 
paving. 

Hamilton, Ohio, will spend $100,000.00 improving 
its waterworks. 

Victor, Colo., has issued $175,000.00 in bonds to 
erect waterworks. 

Youngstown, Ohio, is to spend $100,000.00 on 
municipal buildings. 

Long Island City, L. I., is to spend $2,000.00 in 
street improvements. 

Reading, Pa., is figuring on spending about $10, 
000.00 in street paving. 

A new Federal building is to be built at Ithaca, 
N. Y., to cost $70,000.00. 


Madison, Minn., will erect a city hall out of 
brick, to cost $50,000.00. 


Waco, Tex., has voted to issue $400,000.00 in 
bonds to erect waterworks. 


Lowell, Mass., has voted to spend about $49,- 
000.00 for asphalt pavements. 


The Burrough, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will spend 
$140,000.00 for asphalt paving. 


Milwaukee, Wis., will spend about $40,000.00 
paving Sixteenth Street viaduct. 


The city of Cisco, Tex., will erect a dam and 
waterworks. Address the mayor. 


The city of Springdale, Ark., will erect water- 
works. Address C. J. Chapman. 


F. J. Baker, of Syracuse, N. Y., has secured four 
brick paving contracts in that city. 


The Government will spend $650,000.00 making 
improvements at Fort Riley, Kan. 


O. F. Swasey will build an office building at 
Sioux City, Ia., to cost $85,000.00. 


The National Security and Trust Co. will erect 
a fire-proof building at Denver, Colo. 


La Crosse County will build a new post office ai 
La Crosse, Wis., to cost $130,000.00. 


A new municipal building will be erected at 
Washington, D. C., to cost $550,000.00. 


The University of Mississippi, at Jackson, Miss., 
will spend $60,000.00 on improvements. 


Youngstown, Ohio, will erect a municipal build- 
ing of brick and stone to cost $150,000.00. 


The State University, Columbus, Ohio, will spend 
$20,000.00 for additions to their building. 


Yazoo City, Miss., will vote on issuing $20,000.00 
in bonds for waterworks and sewer system. 


Von Paul & Gordin will erect a brick and stone 
building at Lake Charles, La., to cost $16,000.00. 


G. H. Pegneron, 29 W. 42d Street, New York City, 
will erect a seven-story building to cost $75,000.00. 


Minneapolis, Minn., will spend $150,000.00 on 
street improvements, including paving, sewers, etc. 


The Mechanics’ Art High School Building will 
be erected at Springfield, Mass., to cost $250,000.00. 


Joliet, Ill., has set aside $25,000.00 to buy a site 
for a City Hall which it will build at some future 
date, 


The Board of Education of Cumberland, Wis., 
has appropriated $25,000.00 for a new brick schocl 
house. 


A. G. Whitney, St. Cloud, Minn., proposes to 
spend $100,000.00 developing water power, erecting 
dams, etc. 


La Grange, Ga., will construct about ten miles 
of sewer. For information address Roy Dallis, 
Engineer. 


Shenandoah, Va., will hold an election August 5 
tu vote on issuing $20,000.00 in bonds for water- 
works. 


A bill has been passed, the United States Senate 
appropriating $2,500,000.00 for a new agricultural 
building. 


Biloxi, Miss., contemplates erecting waterworks. 
Kirkpatrick & Johnson, Jackson, Miss., are making 
the plans. 


Appropriations have been made for a new 
hospital at the Rock Island Arsenal to cost about 
$20,000.00. 


Weatherford & Hildebrand have a contract to 
make maps and survey for the Tueplo, Miss., 
waterworks. 


The city of Meridian, Miss., will vote on a 


proposition to issue $200,000.00 in bonds to build 
waterworks. 


Reports from Riverside, Cal., state that the 
county has voted to issue $150,000.00 in bonds to 
build a court house. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has already been spending 
money for school buildings, but will likely spend 
more yet this year. 


Gery, Okla., has an election called for July 29 
to vote on a proposition to issue bonds for $25,- 
000.00 for waterworks. 


Col. Jos. A. Corby is at the head of a movement 
to build a modern apartment house at St. Joseph, 
Mo., to cost $85,000.00. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has passed an ordinance pro- 
viding for considerable street improvements, in- 
cluding sewer work, etc. 


The Iola Portland Cement Co. will enlarge its 
plant at Iola, Kan., and increase the capacity from 
3,000 to 5,000 barrels a day. 


Beloit, Wis., has recently let contracts for about 
$20,000.00 worth of street paving, and contemplates 
spending about $60,000.00 more. 


It is reported that it is very likely that the 
Colorado Building at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1904, will be built of concrete. 


It is reported from Memphis, Tenn., that the 
L: & N. and I. C. R. R. will build a new Union 
Depot in that city to cost $1,500,000.00. 


A new court house for Clark County will be 
erected at Springfield, Pa., to cost $65,000.00. The 
architect is R. C. Gotwald, Springfield, Pa. 


Dallas, Texas, proposes to have a special election 
August 5 to vote on a proposition to issue $175,- 
000.00 in bonds for waterworks, sewers, etc. 


Little Rock, Ark., contemplates investing about 
$40,000.00 in asphalt paving this summer. Infor- 
mation can be secured by addressing the mayor. 


Memphis, Tenn., will do some extensive asphalt 
paving and also some brick and stone paving. Ex- 
pending, altogether, something like $400,000.00. 


Architect Jos. M. Huston, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has drawn plans for a $4,000,- 
000.00 State capitol building at Harrisburg, Pa. 


San Antonio, Tex., will vote July 31 on a propo- 
sition to issue bonds to the amount of $400,000.00 
for street and brick work, school buildings, etc. 


The Tidewater Building- Co., New York City, is 
to build a twelve-story building at Columbia, S. C., 
for the Columbia Real Estate, Loan and Trust Co. 


The Union Trust Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., is 
planning to erect a twelve-story stone and brick 
building at that place to cost a half-million dollars. 


W. 3. Fink will build a bank and office building 
at Burlington, Wis., to cost $20,000.00. The 
architects are A. L. Fegel & Co., 220 Fifth, Racine, 
Wis. 

The president has signed a bill which provides 
for the spending of about $5,500,000.00 at West 
Point. In other words, West Point will practically 
be built anew. 


Hon. J. Henry Cochran has proposed to pay for 
the paving of Park Street, Williamsport, Pa., be- 
tween Third and Fourth with either brick, asphalt 
or wooden blocks. 


Bids will be received up to August 4 for the 
construction of a system of sewers for the lower 
township of Marion, Montgomery County, Pa. Ad- 
dress Chester E. Albright, civil engineer, 908 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Side Calk. 


Messrs. Schick & Roth will build the new court 
house at LaCrosse, Wis. 


The Ontalounee Slate Co., Lymport, Pa., intends 
to enlarge its slate factory. 


The Steubensville (Ohio) Sand Co. have opened 
up a sand bank at Brilliant, Ohio. 




















The Hiembach Slate Co. is being organized by 
Frank Jacobs and others at Slatington, Pa. 


The Penn Stone Co., Superior, Wis., has been 
working more men and doing more business this 
year than last. 


Monroe & Son have been awarded a paving con- 
tract and will do the work on South Detroit Street, 
Kenton, Ohio. > 


The Northern New York Paving Co., of Troy, 
N. Y., have received contract for paving Devine 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Contract for the new city hall at Newark, N. J., 
has been awarded to E. M. Waldron & Co. This 
building is to cost $1,880,192.00. 


The Board of Public Works, San Francisco, Cal., 
have awarded contract to J. J. Dowling for re- 
pairing asphalt pavements and sewer work. 


Proudfoot & Bird, Des Moines, Iowa, have se- 
cured contract to build a $300,000.00 stone build- 
ing for the Iowa State College at Aimes, Iowa. 


Messrs. R. R. Fuller and J. O. Pipher, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., will erect a plant to make artificial 
building stone by a process patented by W. S. 
Fisher. 

Reports from Lanesville, Mass., say that Barber 
Bros. have opened up their quarry and will begin 
business at once. This quarry has been closed 
for the past month. 


The contract for paving three streets in Kansas 
City has been awarded The Gillian Flagstone Co., 
of Ft. Scott, Kan. This will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000.00. 


The Evans Marble Co., of Baltimore, Md., have 
been awarded a contract for furnishing marble to 
finish the interior of the Farmers’ Deposit National 
Bank of Pittsburg. 


A contract was awarded Contractor Samuel 
Fowler, of Barnesville, Ohio, for macadamizing 
two and three-fourths miles of township roads. 
The total cost is $15,574.26. 


Reports from Milwaukee, Wis., say that The 
Milwaukee Sidewalk Co. will be able to fill all its 
contracts. The prevailing cement famine will 
have no effect on its work. 


A contract has been awarded Hobart & Hoskin, 
Calumet, Mich., for the construction of cement 
sidewalks on the main street of that city. The 
contract amounts to $8,170.00. 


The Riverside Supply “o. has been incorporated 
at Baltimore, Md., with a capital stock of $5,- 
000.00 to deal in builders’ supplies. The incor- 
porators are: Henry Strausburg, Samuel H. Ran- 
dall, James E. Carr, Jr., Henry J. Buck and 
Charles G. Smith. 


The Harrison Supply Co., Boston, Mass., handle 
granite polishing supplies, and are sole agents in 
the United States and Canada for steel shot manu- 
factured by Harrison Bros., and also the Scotch 
shot manufactured by the Aberdeen Iron and. 
Brick Co. They have appointed Forsyth & Ingram, 
of Barre, Vt., agents for their material for Barre, 
Montpelier and vicinity. Forsyth & Ingram will 
carry a stock of all grades on hand so as to fill 
orders promptly. Speaking of the business, the 
Harrison Supply Co. state that business has in- 
creased so rapidly that they have been forced to 
branch out further, and have added another ware- 
house. They inform us also in regard to the ap- 
pointment of Forsyth & Ingram as their agents, 
that this firm was pioneers in the shot industry 
of Barre and vicinity, and they feel extremely 
fortunate in securing the services of such a firm 
to represent them in that territory. 
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Clay Industries in 1901. 


It is interesting to note in connection with the 
census report on the clay industries, which is for 
the calendar year 1899, the report of the United 
States Geological Survey for 1901, advance proof 
of which comes to hand as we go to press. From 
this it will be seen that business has picked up 
wonderfully since the taking of the census sta- 
tistics. 

The year 1901 was one of the most prosperous 
in the building trades, and the effect of this pros- 
perity is shown in the great increase in the build- 
ing brick production and in the statistics of build- 
ing operations in the large cities, says Mr. Jeffer- 
son Middleton in Minerai Resources of the United 
States, 1901. Of the hfifty-five largest cities of the 
country, forty-two cities reported that the number 
of building permits issued in 1901 was 85,571, as 
compared with 68,417 in 1900, a gain of 17,154 or 
25.07 per cent. The value of the buildings erected 
on these permits rose from $241,516,585.00 in 1900, 
to $372,173,631.00 in 1901, a gain of $130,657,046.00, 
or 54.09 per cent. The average value of the build- 
ings, assuming that one permit was issued for 
each building, was $3,530.00 in 1900, and $4,349.00 
in 1901. Although the city of New York was first 
in the value of its buildings in 1901, with $136,- 
051,697.00, the number of permits was 1,056 less 
than in Philadelphia, where the value of the build- 
ings was $29,519,710.00, and 1,605 more than in 
Chicago, where the value of the buildings was 
$34,962,075.00. The average value of the buildings 
erected in New York in 1901 was $17,768.00; in 
Chicago it was $5,776.00, and in Philadelphia 
$3,388. 

The total value of the products of clay in the 
United States was $110,211,587.00 in 1901, as com- 
pared with $96,212,345.00 in 1900, a gain of $13,- 
999,242.00, or 14.55 per cent. This is one of the 
largest gains in the industry recorded in this 
office. Of this total of $110,211,587.00, $87,747,- 
727.00, or 79.62 per cent., represent the value of 
the products classified as brick and tile, but really 
embracing all structural clay products, together 
with paving bricks and products used in drainage, 
and other clay products which it is impracticable 
to classify separately; and $22,463,860.00, or 20.38 
per cent., was the value of the pottery products. 

The year 1901 was one of unprecedented activity 
in the building brick industry, the total value of 
the brick used for this purpose being $51,048,- 
653.00, as compared with $43,099,512.00 in 1900, an 
increase of 18.44 per cent.; with $45,461,025.00 in 
1899, and with $35,191,454.00 in 1898. The com- 
mon brick product increased in value from $38,- 
621,514.00 in 1900, to $45,503,076.00 in 1901, a gain 
of $6,881,562.00, of 17.82 per cent. Front brick in- 
creased in production 21.87 per cent., from $3,- 
864,670.00 in 1900, to $4,709,737.00 in 1901. Vit- 
rified paving brick gained 15.11 per cent., reach- 
ing a value of $5,484,134.00 in 1901. The fire brick 
gained less than one-half of one per cent., the 
total being $9,870,421.00. The stove-lining indus- 
try alone decreased, the loss being $39,170.00. or 
8.47 per cent., from $462,541.00 in 1900, to $423,- 
371.00 in 1901. The sewer pipe product increased 
15.31 per cent.; terra cotta gained 41.95 per cent., 
and the fire-proofing industry made a slight gain 
of 2.20 per cent., as compared with 1900. Pottery 
increased in value from $19,798,570.00 in 1900, to 
$22,463,860.00 in 1901, a gain of $2,665,290.00, or 
13.46 per cent. The widespread character of the 
industry is well known, and is illustrated by the 
fact that every State and Territory, except Alaska, 
is represented in the reports. Hawaii appears for 
the first time. Ohio is still the leading State in 
point of variety and value of clay goods made, 
producing to the value of $21,574,985.00 in 1901, 
or 19.58 per cent. of the total product of the coun- 
try. Pennsylvania ranks next, with an output of 
$15,321,742.00, or 13.90 per cent. of the total, and 
New Jersey comes third, with $11,681,870.00, or 
10.60 per cent. of the total product. Illinois and 
New York rank fourth and fifth among the States, 
with 8.75 per cent. and 7.52 per cent. respectively 
of the total output. The first three States pro- 
duced 44.08 per cent. of the total; the first five 
States produced 60.35 per cent. of the total, and 
the first ten States over 74 per cent. of the total 
output. The total number of producers decreased 
from 6,475 in 1900, to 6,421 in 1901, a decrease 
resulting from the consolidation of producing 
firms. 

The quantity of brick increased from 7,140,622 
thousands in 1900, to 8,038,579 thousands in 1901, 
and the average value per thousand increased from 
$5.41 in 1900, to $5.66 in 1901. The average value 


of the vitrified brick product per thousand in- 
creased from $8.71 in 1900, to $9.06 in 1901. Ohio 
continues to lead in the pottery industry also, 
producing ware valued at $10,048,561.00 in 1901, 
or 44.73 per cent. of the total product of the coun- 
try, a gain of $1,475,238.00, or 17.21 per cent. over 
1900. New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York 
held second, third and fourth places respectively. 
New Jersey’s product increased from $5,263,651.00 
in 1900, to $5,900,073.00 in 1901, or 12.09 per cent.; 
Pennsylvania increased from $1,390,873.00 in 1900, 
to $1,665,012.00 in 1901, or 19.7 per cent. The 
great pottery-producing centers of Trenton, N. J., 
and East Liverpool, Ohio, produced respectively 
in 1901, 23.68 per cent. and 23.62 per cent., or com- 
bined, 47.30 per cent. of the total output of the 
whole country. The combined value of their prod- 
uct was $10,626,350.00. 

The gradual increase in the percentage of do- 
mestic ware consumed continued through 1901, 
when the home product was 71.39 per cent. of the 
consumption, as compared with 69.37 per cent. in 
1900, 68.37 per cent. in 1899, and 67.99 per cent. 
in 1898. 

The net imports of pottery in 1901 were valued 
at $9,004,323.00, which, added to the domestic 
product, made a total consumption of $31,468,- 
183.00, of which the imports were 28.61 per cent. 
and the domestic product 71.39 per cent. 

The total production of clay mined and sold un- 
manufactured in 1901 amounted to 1,367,170 tons, 
of which 1,019,163 tons, or 74.55 per cent., were 
sold without any preparation whatever after min- 
ing, and 348,007 tons were washed, ground, or pre- 
pared in some other manner. The average value 
per ton for all clay was $1.88, and the total value 
of the clay mined and sold was $2,576,932.00. The 
total value of all imports of clay and products of 
clay in 1901 was $9,681,411.00, as compared with 
$8,912,073.00 in 1900. The total value of all clay 
wares exported from the United States in 1901 
was $1,068,409.00, as compared with $1,281,831.00 
in 1900. 


The Glass Industry and the Raw Material 
Used. 


The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin on the 
manufacture of glass, which is very exhaustive, 
and embraces the history and diagnosis of the 
different branches of the industry, showing the 
different branches that have made the most satis- 
factory growth in the past ten years. 

The entire glass industry in 1900 included 355 
active establishments, as compared with 294 in 
1890. The capital was $61,423,903.00, as compared 
with $40,966,850.00; the wage-earners numbered 
52,818 as against 44,892, and the total wages paid 
amounted to $27,084,710.00, as compared with $20,- 
885,961.00. The cost of materials in 1900 was 
$16,731,009.00, as compared with $12,140,985.00 in 
1890, and the value of products was $56,539,712.00, 
as compared with $41,051,004.00. 

The increase in the value of products between 
1890 and 1900 was 37.7 per cent., but it is safe to 
say the increase in the quantity of products was 
in excess of that, especially in the output of 
bottles, jars and glassware, owing to the general 
introduction of the tank melting furnace and the 
adoption of improved mechanical equipment. The 
number of pieces of glassware, bottles, jars, etc., 
manufactured, was not reported at the census of 
1890. It is therefore impossible to make a com- 
parison with such data at the present census. 
The: total production of plate glass, rough and 
polished, in 1890, was 12,206,942 square feet; and 
in 1900, 17,512,262 square feet, an increase of 
43.5 per cent. These were 2,773,824 square feet of 
cathedral glass manufactured in 1890, and 8,846,- 
631 square feet in 1900, or an increase of 218.9 per 
cent. The quantities of skylight and wire glass 
manufactured in 1900 were 3,679,694, and 1,295,504 
square feet, respectively. No report was made of 
these products at the census of 1890. 


The quantity of material used is given for the 
census years 1890 and 1900 as follows: 


Material Used. 1900. 1890. 
Mized Sand, tons... ....... 581,720 369,382 
Grinding Sand, tons........ 265,438 227,416 
Soda’ ABN, “GONB...0. 505655 157,779 96,777 
Balt Cake, 4008... ....2..6... 53,257 38,092 
Nitrate: of Seda. ..... 6.0 10,770 7,031 
Pearl Ash, pounds.......... 4,406,211 2,544,978 
Litharge, pounds........... 8,386,106 5,501,559 
Lime and Quicklime, bush.. 993,349 929,706 
Limestone, tons............ 91,015 45,482 
Arsenic, pounds............ 2,349,261 1,823,007 
Manganese, pounds......... 1,493,538 610,915 
Fire and Pot Clay, pounds. .32,151,017 37,066,652 
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A Few of the Direct Inquiries Made to the 











Office of Rock Products During Last Month. 




















190.— We are in need of air compressors. 

191. We want boilers. 

192.—I am in the market for cement machinery. 
193.—We need dump cars. 


194.—We are in the market for a hoisting en- 
gine. 


195.—We need rock crushers. 

196.—We wish to purchase rock drill. 

197.—I need bags. 

198.—We are in the market for blasting powder. 
199.— Where can we get drill steel? 

200.—We need hose. 

201.—We want oil. 


202.—We are looking for T rails—12, 20 and 30 
pounds. 


203.—We are in the market for wire rope. 

204.—We want to buy cement. 

205.—I am in the market for lime. 

206.—We are in need of engines. 

207.—Where can we get blacksmith tools? 

208.—We want car wheels, 

209.—We wish to buy forges. 

210.—We need grindstones. 

211.—We are in the market for slate. 

212.—We wish to install brick machinery. 

213.—I want derricks. 

214.—We wish to purchase elevating and convey- 
ing machinery. 

215.—We need screens—clay and roading stone. 

216.—Where can we get manganese? 

217.—I am in the market for scrapers. 

218.—I need crowbars. 

219.—I am in need of sledge hammers. 

220.—We want to purchase tramcars. 

221.—I am in the market for trucks. 

222.—Where can I get phosphates? 

223.—We are in need of mortar collars. 

224.—We need sewer pipe. 

225.—We are in the market for roofers’ supplies. 

226.—We want wall ties. 

227.—We need babbitt metal. 

228.—We are in need of bits. 

229.— We want belting. 

230.—We wish to purchase bolts and yuts. 

231.—We need castings. 

232.—We want dryer cars. 


233.—We would be glad to receive information 
as to the best pumps to handle liquid asphalt. 


234.—Where can we get cable wire? 

235.—We need frogs. 

236.—We want to purchase files. 

237.—We would like to buy packing. 

238.—We need picks, 

239.—We are in the market for mining sup- 
plies. 

240.—We are looking for magnesia covering. 

241.—We want mining car hitchings. 

242.—We need punches. 

243.—We are in need of pulleys and shafting. 

244.—We want pipe. 

245.—We are in the market for tanks. 


246.—I wish information that will lead to a 
speedy way to mix and prepare cement and sand 
by hand or machinery; by hand preferred. 









































Wanted and For Sale 


One insertion, 25c a line; Two insertions, 50c 
a line; Three consecutive insertions with no 
change i in the composition, 56c a line. Count 
eight words to a line; add two lines fora head. 
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WANTED-—MACHINERY. FOR SALE—PLANT. 
PARTIES who want machinery, will hear some- LET U US SELL that plant for you. See head of 


thing to their advantage by sending list of exact 
requirements to R, care Rock Propvwcts. 








FOR SALE—MACHINERY. 








BARGAINS in new and waihend hand mndiinasy 
Address W, care Rock Propucts. 











Send Us Your 


WANT 


For This Column. 






Or offer what 
you have 


FOR SALE. 


IT WILL PAY: 







BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





THE AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Zanesville, Ohio, 
manufacture “Special Dredge” quality chain, 
which gives unsurpassed satisfaction for quarry 
use. Prices reasonable. Can make quick ship- 
ments. 


ONE RUSSELL portable 16 h. p. engine and 
tubular boiler; one portable Keystone crusher, 
capacity 150 yards a day, complete with screens 
and elevators, weight 18,000 pounds; cheap. Ad- 
dress CARR & RADER, Jeffersonville, Ind. 





QUARRY AND CEMENT WORKS LOCOMO- 
TIVES.—We aim to keep on hand locomotives 
of several sizes; at present, have two completed 
and six more for quick delivery. For catalogue 
and description address H. K. PORTER COM- 
PANY, builders of light locomotives, Wood 
Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 











FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





GOLD MINES.—I want to sell a few good gold 
mines near Gainesville, Hall County, Ga.; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address A. M. COCHRAN, 
Gainesville, Ga. 





HAVE you anything to sell that will probably in- 
terest a reader in Rock Propucts? Try a four 
or five-line advertisement for three issues—it 
will find a buyer. 





PROPERTY with a good vein of asphalt near the 
surface, located some distance from railroad, 
but railroad is being built. Address D. X., care 
Rock PRODUCTS. 





RESURRECT the dead capital in that machine 
you no longer need by inserting the advertise 
ment here. Quick returns at a small cost. 
Try it. 


department for rates. 








WANTED— POSITION. 


A SMALL SUM invested in a concisely-worded de- 
scription of what you want right here will no 
doubt secure you numerous replies and find that 
desired position for you quickly. 








STONE CUTTERS 





Use Nash’s Expeditious Measurer 
A book containing 200 pages of in- 
dexed tables,which show ata glance 
the cubic contents of any stone, ac- 
cording to its length, breadth and 
depth. 1902 edition, printed from 
new plates. Order of your book— 
seller or address the publisher. 

A. L. NASH, 
17 State St. NEW YORK 


AVOID ERRORS 


CENENT MACHINERY. 


of a Complete Line of Ce- 








SAVE TIME 





aqOdwW'T AAVS 








WE ARE... 


MANUFACTURERS 0%), Machioery. | Ever? 


the principle is right, the material flawless, and the 
workmanship faultless. We build Rotary Kilns, Agi- 


tator Pumps, Grinding Pans, Elevators, Rotary Dryers, 
Brick Dryers, Brick Machines, Automatic Cut Off 
Tables, Slurry Mixing Machines, ete. 

THE AMERICAN 
CLAY-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. pacyras, 


New Yor« Orricas oate, 
89-41 CURTLANDT wr, Uv. 3. A- 


























The Henry Marlin Brick Machine 
MANUEAGTURING 60, x. 
ROCK 


LANCASTER, PA, 
CRUSHERS. F 
Fire-BRICK MACHINERY-Paving 


CEMENT MIXERS, 
ELEVATORS, 
WHEEL BARROWS, ETC. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 











W H. BHAWN, Prest. J. K. SHARPLESS, Treas. C. E. RANDALL, Sec’y. 


Catawissa Car and Foundry Co. 


CATAWISSA, PA., U. S. A. 


Car Wheels, Castings, Forgings, 
Flat Cars, Mine and Dump Cars, 


AND ALMOST ANY ARTICLE OF COMMERCE 
OF WOOD OR IRON, OR BOTH. 


Orders Promptly Filled. 

















Inquiries Solicited. 


went BRICK MACHINERY 


OR BRICK-YARD SUPPLIES? 

We Erect Com- 
plete Piants; 
also manufac- 
ture a full line 
of 

DUMP CARTS, 
DUMP CARS, 
HOISTS, ETC. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE C. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Painesville, Ohio. 











FOR WATER, OIL AND GAS WELLS. 


Soundings for Bridge Piers, pros- 
pecting for Iron Ore, testing Placer 
Ground, drilling Blast Holes for 
deep Railroad Cuts ahead of Steam 
Shovels, etc. Also contracts taken 
for drilling Wells for Railroads, 
Factories and City Water Works, 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 





BOX R. R. 

















Wve 


FOR STONE QUARRY MACHINERY 
> or LORD, BOWLER & CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 




















FIGURING COST OF GRANITE WORK. 


The now universally adopted standard to determine the cost of working gran- 
ite; 2nd edition recently published; 70 illustrations. 
checks) for book, or write for descriptive circular, to J. F. Brennan, Peterboro, N. H. 


Send $1 bill or P. O. order (no 





























BRICK PALLETS. 


We Mannfacture All Kinds of 


PALLETS 


Made of the Best Dry Lumber. 
We Make a Specialty of Foot 


PALLETS 


As per cut, with special Hand Hole, which have given the very 
best satisfaction. If you want good pallets write us for prices, 


THE J. N. HAHN CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








OHIO COOPERAGE CO., 


Staves, Heading 
and Hoops.... 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE 
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CHARLES W. GOETZ LIME & CEMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Glenwood Lime, Banner 


Brand Louisville Cement, . ; 
Portland Cements and &%& . aa me 
Building Materials. eR 
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~ COOPERAGE, 
Staves, Heading and Hoops 





























In straight and mixed 


carload lots for \¢ \< 








Lime, Salt and Cement. 
ee : 


Shipments made from 3 
Mills located in Ohio, sn 
Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 3 
sin, Michigan, Pennsyl- 8 
vania. ZK “© /@ We ee 2 
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We also Manvfacture all kinds of 


KEGS AND BARRELS 


FOR 


ROCK AND IRON 
PRODUCTS. 
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THE EDWIN BELL COMPANY, | 


a w « w PITTSBURGH, PA. « # & 
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THE NEW ALBANY DERRICK TURNER. 
HANDLED BY ONE MAN WITH FULL LOAD. 


enna 


NEW ALBANY STONE-WORKING MACHINERY. 
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THE NEW ALBANY MFG. CO., NEW ALBANY, IND. 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 


= 
Stone Planers, : 
Wardwell Channelers, 
Screw Feed Gangs, 
Steam and Electric 
Traveling Cranes, 
Power Hoists, 
Derrick Irons, 
Wire Rip Saws, 

= 


Derrick Turners, Etc. 





Circular Matter Furnished 
and Prices Quoted on 
A pplication ——_— 





Mills Erected Complete, 
Ready to Run 











—__———. ©. BOX 423. 
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+ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : 
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Wrought Iron Pipe, 2 
oO Valves, Fittings, Cocks, : | 
_ & 
4 | See il 
Etc., Lapweld Boiler 2 | 
= | 
Tubes, Steam Pumps, | Se 
| ee | 
Steam Hose, Belting | = | 
i ee | 
€ and Packing :: 3: 3:3: 3 
f ESTIMATES FOR PIPING WORK} 
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United States Gypsum Co. 


General Offices, 184 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Manufacturers of 


WALL PLASTERS 


Vnsanded 


O. K. Cement Plaster. 

Rock Cement Ptaster. 
Roman Cement Plaster. 
Red, White and Blue Cement 








Alabaster Cement Plaster. 
Big 4 Cement Plaster. 
Diamond Cement Plaster. 
Duncombe’s Cement Plaster. 
Flint Cement Plaster. 
Granite Cement Plaster. 
Ivory Cement Plaster. 
Imperial Cement P‘aster. 

K. & N. Cement Plaster. 


Plaster. 
Waterloo Cement Plaster. 
Zenith Cement Plaster. 
Baker Cement Plaster. 


% 


Prepared WALL PLASTERS Sanded. 


Adamant Wall Plaster. 
Big 4 Wall Plaster. 
Diamond Wall Plaster. 
Granite Wall Plaster. 
Ivory Wall Plaster. 


Imperial Wall Plaster. 
Rock Wall Plaster. 
Zenith Wall Plaster. 
Baker Wall Plaster. 














BRANCH OFFICES: Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ft. Dodge, 
lowa; New York Life Bldg., Omaha, Neb.; 480 Virginia St., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.; Foot of Tower Ave., 
West Superior, Wis,; Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Sandusky, Ohio. 
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HEAVY GEARED POST DRILL. 


For Drilling Salt, Slate, 
Fire-Clay, Gypsum, Soap- 


Lime, Etc.; In 


fact, any rock that can 
be drilled with an 


AUGER DRILL. 
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A ‘ mp tmaaret 


OVER 
2,000 
OF THESE 
HAND 
MACHINES 
NOW IN 
USE. 


Send 
for 


and 
Prices. 









Catalogues 


A FEW COMPANIES USING OUR 
HAND ARD AIR DRILLS. 


RETSOF SALT COMPANY, Retsof, N. Y. 


AVERY ROCK SALT MINING COMPANY, 
Avery Island, La. 


THE GULF SALT CO:, Morgan City, La. 
ROYAL SALT CO., Kanopolis, Kansas. 
MYLES SALT CO., New Orleans, La. 
KINGMAN SALT CO., Kingman, Kansas. 
ENGLISH PLASTER WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
GENESEE STUCCO WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
THE GRANITE WALL PLASTER CO., 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
FORRESTER PLASTER COMPANY, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
ALBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hillsboro, N, B,, Canada. 








We Manvfacture the 
Celebrated Black 
Diamond Safety 


SQUVIBS. 








know that. 








READ 
THIS. 
Soren ? New York, 115 Broadway. 
Howell Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Replying to your favor, asking what success we have had with 
your Air Drills, would say that we are now using twenty-six (26) of them and 
We find repairs very light, the drills giving 
We have experimented with a great many other drills and con- 
sider your drills the most satisfactory for our purpose. 
Yours truly, D. HYMAN, Gen’! Supt. 


good satisfaction. 


have had some in use for ten years. 


MINE OFFICE RETSOF MINING COMPANY, 
INERS OF Rock SALT. 


{ Scranton, Pa., Connell Building. 


READ 
THIS. 


REtTsoF, N. Y., Oct, 24, 1901. charging. 
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ESTABLISHED 1878. 
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build up business. 


WHEN IT COMES TO THE 


CATALOGUE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS 


The printer should be selected with 
the same care as your surgeon, because 
a poorly printed catalogue is a business 
cripple in every sense of the word—you 


We make catalogues to 


INCORPORATED. 


Our services cost no 
more than the guacks of our craft are 
HHH Rem Kem 


430-432 W. Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ANYBODY 


With an ax or a butcher- knife could 
cut off your arm or your leg, and do it 
very quickly at that, and yet all are 
agreed that none but a carefully learned 
and long practiced surgeon should be 
trusted in any such an emergency. »* 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
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